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NEW YORK — Stauffer Chemical 
. will build a 400-ton-per-day ca- 
pacity sulfuric acid regeneration 
plant at Hammond, Ind., which will 
process Oil refinery sludge acids ac- 
ording to Hans Stauffer, president 
f Stauffer. Construction of the new, 
highly-automated plant will begin at 
once and full scale production is 
scheduled to begin next July, he said. 

It is estimated that Stauffer’s in- 
vestment in the new facility will be 
in excess of $4,000,000. 

Company officers cited two reasons 
for establishing the new sulfuric acid 
project in Hammond: The ready 


KANSAS CITY — Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co. has announced plans to con- 
struct a new urea plant at the com- 
pany’s Henderson, Kentucky Works. 
Kenneth A. Spencer, president, stat- 
ed that the new facility will produce 
approximately 100 tons a day of urea 
and should be completed in the sum- 
mer of 1958. The company already 
produces urea at its Vicksburg, Mis- 
issippi Works. 

Mr. Spencer said that the addition 


Soybean Nematode 
Quarantine Area 


Jutlined by USDA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Three lo- 
alities and 32 individual premises in 
Missouri, North Carolina, and Ten- 
hessee became regulated July 26 un- 
der quarantines issued by the USDA 
because of the presence of soybean 
cyst nematode, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 


Products and articles affected in- 
clude: Live soybean cyst nema- 
todes, soil, nursery stock and other 
plants with roots attached, root 
crops, bulbs, soybeans, small grains, 
hay, straw, fodder, and plant litter 
of any kind; seed cotton, used farm 
tools and harvesting machinery, 
wed construction and maintenance 
equipment, used sacks and other 
Containers for farm products, and 
other machinery and vehicles that 
might spread the pest. 


visions are made for allowing 
nin a of most of the regulated 
S and articles following in- 
oman or treatment, or under other 
~ ‘ons of handling or sanitary 

Ctices that render them safe for 
movement, 
containing regulated lo- 
premises are: Pemiscot and 
we, adrid Counties, Missouri; New 
thnx: Pender Counties, North 
t na; and Dyer, Lake, Lauder- 
» and Obion Counties, Tennessee. 


INDUSTRY WEEK 


Stauffer Chemical to Build 400-Ton 
Sulfuric Acid Regeneration Plant 


availability of adequate supplies of 
raw materials, and to better serve 
the process acids needs of the many 
oil refineries in the Hammond-Whit- 
ing-Chicago area. 

The new Hammond plant, when 
completed, will be the eighth major 
sulfuric acid regeneration installa- 
tion which Stauffer has built in re- 
cent years. The company, which is 
currently the world’s largest produc- 
er of regenerated acid, now has such 
plants in Houston, Texas; Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Baytown, Texas; 
Dominguez, California and Ham- 
mond. 


New Urea Plant Planned by Spencer for 
Construction at Henderson, Ky., Location 


of this urea capacity will provide the 
company increased flexibility in its 
program of upgrading ammonia to a 
broad variety of marketable products. 
The new facilities will convert a por- 
tion of the ammonia currently pro- 
duced at the Henderson Works to the 
urea-type solutions already produced 
at Vicksburg and also to prilled solid 
urea, an addition to the company’s 
product line. Mr. Spencer stated that 
the urea expansion is in response to 
increased demands for urea for cer- 
tain applications. 

The firm is a major producer of 
synthetic nitrogen with integrated 
nitrogen plants at Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas and Vicksburg, Mississippi as well 
as at Henderson, Kentucky. 


Commerce Report Lists 
First Quarter Production 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Production 
of anhydrous ammonia, ammonium 
nitrate, urea, potash, and phosphoric 
acid increased in the U.S. during the 
period of January-March, 1957, over 
the same period of last year, accord- 
ing to U.S. Department of Commerce 
reports. In its monthly publication, 
“Chemical and Rubber Industry Re- 
port,” the Department said that an- 
hydrous ammonia production in that 
period of 1957 was 917,340 tons as 
compared to 882,532 tons for the 
early part of 1956. 


Fertilizer grade ammonium ni- 
trate hit 545,836 tons in 1957, as 
compared to 540,481 tons last year. 


Potash production rose to 685,917 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Potash Deliveries 


Increase 8% for 
'56-57 Fiscal Year 


—See Table Page 8— 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Potash de- 
liveries in North America by the eight 
leading American potash producers 
and the importers amounted to 2,390,- 
584 tons K:.O during the fiscal year 
of June 1956 through May 1957, ac- 
cording to the American Potash In- 
stitute. This represents an increase 
of less than 8% over 1955-1956. The 
deliveries were made in 46 states, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, Cuba, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and a few other 
countries, API says. 


Potash for agricultural purposes 
in the Continental United States 
amounted to 1,887,887 tons K.O, an 
increase of over 2% over last year. 
Canada received 89,600 tons K.O, 
a decrease of less than 1%; Cuba, 
16,519 tons, an increase of 5%; 
Puerto Rico, 20,296 tons, an in- 
crease of 1%; Hawaii, 21,084 tons, 
a decrease of 1%; and other coun- 
tries, 236,532 tons, an increase of 
128%, compared to last year. 


Illinois was the leading state for 
deliveries, followed in order by Ohio, 
Indiana, Georgia, Florida, and Vir- 
ginia. (Deliveries do not necessarily 
correspond to consumption in a giv- 
en state.) Muriate of potash was the 
principal grade, comprising over 92% 
of the total agricultural potash de- 
livered while sulphate of potash and 
sulphate of potash-magnesia together 
made up more than 7% of deliveries. 

Deliveries of non-agricultural pot- 
ash amounted to 118,666 tons K,O, a 
decrease of 4% under 1955-56. The 
muriate grade made up 96% of non- 
agricultural deliveries and sulphate 
of potash 4%. 


Application 
Problems Aired 
At NH3 Meeting 


Many Applicators Stay 
Home to Catch Up on 
Work Delayed by Rains 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Croplife F-ditorial Staff 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Despite 
a relatively small attendance caused 
by the vagaries of unusual weather, 
the fifth annual Great Plains Agri- 
cultural Ammonia Conference held 
at Kansas State College here July 
11-12 presented a helpful program. 
The group heard talks on business 
aspects of ammonia application, on 
tests to determine nutrient needs in 
the soil, and on the beneficial affects 
of irrigation. 

Registration was about 75 persons, 
compared to between 200 and 300 
counted in previous years. Many an- 
hydrous ammonia applicators who 
would normally be on hand, were 
still applying nitrogen to fields be- 
cause frequent rains earlier in the 
season had thrown them off sched- 
ule. The conference was sponsored 
by Kansas State College in coopera- 
tion with the Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute and the Anhydrous Am- 
monia Association of Kansas. 

The keynote of the conference was 
set by Dr. G. H. Beck, acting dean 
of agriculture, when he pointed out 
the trend toward a more intensified 
agriculture. The farm population is 
dwindling, he said, and each year 
about a million acres of farm land 

(Continued on page 17) 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE TOLD 


Putting Research Results Into 
Farming Practice Is Today's 
Biggest Job in Agriculture 


ITHACA, N. Y.—An expanded pro- 
gram to get farmers to act on infor- 
mation given them was outlined July 
15 to 70 representatives of the ferti- 
lizer industry gathered at Cornell 
University. 

Dr. W. H. Garman, chief agrono- 
mist for the National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., said the 
big problem in agriculture today is 
not research, but getting farmers to 
put research information into prac- 
tice. 

Dr. Garman spoke during a two- 
day fertilizer conference sponsored 
by the agronomy department of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell. 

The technical agronomists, sales 
managers and representatives of in- 
dustry associations at the conference 
also: 

Heard Dr. Charles E. Palm, direc- 


tor of the experiment station cite 
problems facing the fertilizer indus- 
try, and outline research being done 
at Cornell; 

Heard Dr. Nyle C. Brady, head of 
Cornell’s agronomy department, de- 
scribe nitrogen research underway at 
the college; and 

Toured the college’s research plots 
for a first-hand report on field work 
being done by Cornell scientists. 


Dr. Garman said: “If a farmer 
doesn’t take advantage of informa- 
tion available to him, he won’t 
make a profit. And if he doesn’t 
make a profit he won’t be around 
very long. We’ve lost about 500,000 
farms in the past five years large- 
ly because their operations were 
too smali to be efficient.” 


Dr. Garman reported that the In- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Smith-Douglass 


Names New Head 


NORFOLK, VA.—Willard A. Ash- 
burn was elected president of Smith- 
Douglass Co. at a meeting of the 
board on July 16. Ralph B. Douglass, 
whom Mr. Ashburn succeeds as pres- 
ident, was made chairman of the 
board, a newly-created office. In this 
position, Mr. Douglass will have the 
responsibility for general supervision 
of the company. Both changes became 
effective on August 1. 

Mr. Ashburn was a practicing at- 
torney in Norfolk before joining the 
executive management of Smith- 
Douglass in 1953. Mr. Douglass 
reached retirement age last year, and 
the new position of board chairman 
was created at his request. — 


At the same meeting, the com- 
pany’s board of directors named 
J. T. Dineen a director, to fill an 
existing vacancy. Mr. Dineen is a 
partner in F. Eberstadt & Co., New 
York investment firm. The board 
also declared a fourth quarter divi- 
dend of 30¢ a share on common 
stock payable August 20, to share- 
holders at the close of business 
duly 26. 


Mr. Ashburn began practicing law 
in 1921 after graduation from the 
University of Virginia. Prior to join- 
ing the Smith-Douglass staff in 1953, 
he had served as the company’s gen- 
eral counsel for a number of years. 
In January of this year, he was elect- 
ed the company’s senior vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Douglass joined the Smith- 
Douglass firm in 1927 as vice presi- 
dent and has been president since the 
death of the founder, Oscar F. Smith, 
in 1950. Previously he had been vice 
president of the Eastern Cotton Oil 
Co. 

Smith-Douglass operates eleven 
plants in ten cities, and recently ac- 
quired Texas City Chemicals, Inc., a 
multi-mililon dollar chemical plant 
in the Galveston-Houston area. 


Michigan Chemical Reports 
Bigger 1957 Net Profit 


SAINT LOUIS, MICH.—For the 
six months ended June 30, 1957, Mich- 
igan Chemical Corp. reports a net 
profit after taxes of $0.50 a share of 
common stock as compared to $0.31 
a share for the comparable period of 
1956. The earnings were $347,295 
in 1957 against $212,123 in the 1956 
six month period, the firm says. 


Net sales for the 1957 first half 
were $4,285,182 and $3,588,997 for 
the same period of 1956, a gain of 
19%. 


For the second quarter of 1957, net 
earnings were $182,877 or $0.26 a 
share, against $166,760 or $0.24 a 
share for the second quarter of 1956. 
Net sales for the second quarter of 
1957 were $2,269,685 as compared 
with net sales of $2,099,715 in the 
similar period of 1956. 


Francis E. Cook 


STAUFFER APPOINTMENT—Fran- 
cis E. Cook, recently was named man- 
ager of the newly organized sales 
development department of Stauffer 
Chemical Co.’s Agricultural Chemical 
Division. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, Mr. Cook will be 
responsible for promoting and devel- 
oping sales of such newly developed 
agricultural chemicals as Captan, 
Vapam, Trithion and other com- 
pounds now emerging from Stauffer’s 
research laboratories. 


Atlas Powder Reports 
Dip in Net Earnings 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Although 
sales and operating revenues were up 
6% in the first half of 1957, Atlas 
Powder Co. reports a slight drop in 
net earnings during the period. Ralph 
L. Gottshall, president, states that 
revenue for the first half of 1957 was 
$35,133,344 as compared to $32,960,- 
489 in the same period of 1956. 

Mr. Gottshall said that the decline 
in earnings for the period resulted 
from higher costs of materials, ser- 
vices and employment, as well as a 
less favorable product mix than in 
the same period of last year. He add- 
ed that selling prices of some prod- 
ucts were increased early in the third 
quarter, and that this should offset 
the higher costs to some extent dur- 
ing the final six months of the year. 


Fall Agronomy Field Day 
Planned for Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB. — The annual 
Agronomy Fall Field Day at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska will be Sept. 6, 
Clinton Hoover, assistant Extension 
ogronomist and chairman of the 
event, announced. 

Dedication of the agronomy build- 
ing as Keim hall will highlight the 
morning program on the College of 
Agriculture campus. The morning ac- 
tivities also will include talks on 
various agronomic topics. The after- 
noon program will be devoted to a 
tour of the Agronomy farm, Mr. 
Hoover says. 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS, OFFICERS—New officers for the North Central 
States Assn. of Dairy, Drug, Food, Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Officials 
elected at the recent annual meeting and the speakers for the meeting are 


ae pictured here. Officers shown, left to right, are Howard Hammond, North Da- 
tae kota, vice president; I. Levin, Iowa, retiring president, and Charles Holcombe, 
on Minnesota, president. Speakers, left to right, are Clyde Spry, secretary of the 

Iowa department of agriculture; Maurice P. Kerr, U.S. Food & Drug Admin- 


istration, and Waldo ©. Johnson, Minnesota department of agriculture. 


~ 


V-C to Market New 


Cotton Defoliant 


RICHMOND, VA.—A new cotton 
defoliant, reported to operate regard- 
less of weather or rankness of cot- 
ton, has been announced by Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp. The new 
product, to be test marketed in Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia this season, will be sold under 
the trade name “Folex.” It contains 
the new chemical merphos (tributyl 
phosphorotrithioite) developed by V- 
C. “Folex” is compounded specifically 
for cotton defoliation and will be 
marketed through the agricultural 
chemicals section of its chemicals 
division. 

According to Frank Boyd, the 
company’s southern agronomist, the 
new defoliant does not depend upon 
dew for activation and is said to re- 
move immature as well as mature 
leaves from the plant. He reports 
that it is not necessary to apply large 
quantities of ‘“Folex,” no _ special 
equipment is required, since the 
chemical is non-corrosive. The new 
V-C defoliant is a liquid concentrate 
which mixes readily with water. It 
can be added to the spray tank and 
by the time the tank is filled with 
water, mixing is complete, the mak- 
ers state. It may be applied by both 
ground and aerial spray equipment. 


Louis H. Wilson Heads 
Farm-City Week Group 


WASHINGTON—Glenn Sample, 
chairman of Farm-City Week for 
1957, has named Louis H. Wilson, sec- 
retary and director of information of 
the National Plant Food Institute, as 
chairman of the National Participa- 
tion Development Committee for the 
event to be observed Nov. 22-28. 
Farm-City Week is designed to foster 
a better understanding between farm- 
ers, industrial workers and business 
men. The National Farm-City Week 
Committee includes representatives 
from industry, farm organizations, 
governmental agencies, educational 
institutions and community service 
groups. The National Plant Food In- 
stitute has supported Farm-City 
Week since its inception in 1955. 


New Emphasis on 
Quality Made in 


Pasture Contest 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Providing 
adequate high quality forage for win- 
ter feeding will receive greater at- 
tention in this summer’s New Eng- 
land Green Pastures Program ac- 
cording to Harry R. Mitiguy, agricul- 
tural economist of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Boston, chairman of the 
Green Pastures committee. 


Judges in the tenth annual contest 
this year will put more weight on 
the harvesting, storing and utilizing 
of winter forage, and will give some- 
what less attention to actual forage 
production. About 25% of the score 
sheet will be devoted to the prepara- 
tion and feeding of winter forage. 


It is a start in what the directors 
of the contest hope will be a redirec- 
tion of the enterprise along lines 
which will stimulate its greater use 
by county agents and farmers as an 
effective educational tool. 

Vermont’s Green Pastures farmers 
have already been placing stress on 
year-around availability of quality 
forage, points out Winston Way, Ver- 
mont extension agronomist. 


Mr. Mitiguy explains that tremen- 
dous advances have been made in for- 
age production on many New Eng- 
land farms since the program was in- 
augurated in New Hampshire in 1947. 
But the judges have concluded over 
the past three years that even on 
farms with better forage programs, 
the quality of forage available for the 


barn feeding period can be much im- 
proved. 


FFA AWARD—Wilson Meyer, presi. 
dent of Wilson & George Meyer 
Co., Pacific Coast distributors of ag. 
ricultural and industrial chemicals 
and plastics, has had conferred op 
him by the Future Farmers of Ameri. 
ca the honorary degree of state farm. 
er in recognition of his outstanding 
work for farm youth. Gordon Hill, 
president of FFA, California, is shown 
above presenting the degree. Mr, 
Meyer, in addition to heading the 
107-year-old firm, is also president of 
No. 1A District Agricultural Assn., a 
state agency which owns and oper- 
ates the famous Cow Palace on the 
San Francisco-San Mateo County 
boundary line, scene of the 1956 Re- 
publican National Convention. The 
Cow Palace is the home of the annual 
Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
Horse Show and Rodeo and its coun- 
terpart, the Grand National Junior 
Livestock Exposition, which attracts 
more than 3,000 farm boys and girls, 
members of the Future Farmers of 
America and 4-H Clubs, each Easter 
vacation to exhibit their livestock 
and compete for awards. 


Miller Publishing Co. 
Board Chairman Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS — The retiremen 
of Carroll K. Michener as chairma 
of the board of The Miller Publishing 
Co., publisher of Croplife, has bee 
announced. Mr. Michener, who has 
completed a 40-year career with the 
company, was editor of Croplife’s af 
filiate publication, The Northwester 
Miller. 

Mr. Michener, who had extensivq 
journalistic experience both in thi 
country and abroad before joining the 
company, is the author of, and col 
laborator on a number of books and 
articles and plans to devote his tumé 
to writing and traveling in his re 
tirement. 


OKLAHOMA APPOINTMENT 

STILLWATER, OKLA.—Dr. Joh 
F. Stone, co-inventor of a radioiso 
topic soil moisture determination in 
strument, has begun work in a ne 
soil physics research and teaching 
position at Oklahoma State Univer 
sity. Besides teaching the first grad 
uate course in soil physics ever off 
ed at the university, Dr. Stone wi4 
specialize in irrigation research 4 
well as study moisture conservatio 
and tillage problems. He recent] 
completely requirements for a Ph.D 
degree at Iowa State college. 


DATANAPERS 


BOSTON—A year’s research wor 
in American agriculture lost 
a Chinese professor when thievé 
broke into his parcel locker at th 
Park Square bus terminal and stol 
his papers and $400. Prof. Tin Fe 
Chang of the University of Formos 
who has spent the past year too 
at the University of California, to 
police his locker was robbed. The pr 
fessor told police that his agricult 
al survey papers are worthless to 4") 
one else, but considered priceless ? 
him because he hoped that would re 
sult in increased food production ° 
China. 
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GREATER YIELDS 


NATIONAL PortasH supplies the 
fertilizer manufacturer with 
coarse and standard grade 
muriate of potash that is 
dust-free, free-flowing and 
of uniform K20 content. 


These qualities enable the 
manufacturer to offer a better 
e product to the farmer 
for his plant food dollar. 


OTASH COMPANY 


EAST 42nd ST.* NEW YORK 17, N.Y.. 
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AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Corn and Tobacco 


Hit in Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. — Many 
kinds of insects are now present on 
corn though the crop on the Eastern 
Shore and Southern Maryland has 
been severely stunted by dry weath- 
er. European corn borer pupae found 
on the Lower Shore and in Frederick 
County—eggs and larvae in Frederick 
only. Early corn in Carroll County 
is heavily infested by borer. Ten per 
cent of the corn at Eastern Shore 
canneries with earworm. Sap beetles 
and their larvae are prevalent. In 
Wicomico County leaf aphids are con- 
spicuous and one field had a high 
population of click beetles, which are 
the adults of wireworms. Grasshop- 
pers noted on corn in Queen Anne’s 
County. Growers of irrigated sweet 


corn will need to spray to protect 
from all insects. 

Aphids are plentiful in the tops of 
the older tobacco, some of which is 
flowering early because of dry weath- 
er. Some aphids are dying, apparent- 
ly from the heat, and predators are 
at work. 

Spider mite damage is increasing 
on soybeans on the Eastern Shore, we 
say “because of dry weather.” Actu- 
ally, mites are present on well nour- 
ished plants but the injury shows up 
when drouth or other unfavorable 
condition stunts the plants.—Theo. 
L. Bissell and Wallace C. Harding, 
Jr. 


Illinois Pests Getting 


Under Way in Crops 


URBANA, ILL.—Pupation of first 
generation corn borer will be com- 


plete within a week from East St. 
Louis northward to about Jackson- 
ville, and, in this area approximately 
50% of the moths have emerged. Egg 
laying began here this week (July 
25) in early fields where the moths 
emerged, but moths are leaving these 
early-planted fields. Moths are now 
emerging in eastern, central, and 
western Illinois. 


Fall armyworms: Egg masses 
were collected this past week as far 
north as Carlinville and can prob- 
ably now be found further north. 
There are still a few mature worms 
of the past generation present in 
corn, but most of them have al- 
ready pupated, and a few moths 
are already laying eggs. 


Leafhoppers are so plentiful that 
serious damage to third growth seems 
certain in most if not all alfalfa fields. 

Grasshoppers are still abundant in 
some hay crop fields and along fence 
rows, roadsides, and ditch banks. 
However, to date, we have not seen 
spotted aphid infestations which war- 


Some bags rain-wet during loading . . . 


Here’s real acid test 
Bemis 
Resistant Thread 


10,000 Bemis Multiwalls made and closed with Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread... 
Packed with 20% superphosphate . . . 


Stored six weeks under what manufacturer called “worst possible conditions”... 
Sling-loaded aboard ship at Norfolk, Virginia . . . 


Unloaded with slings onto motor trucks 
at Santos, Brazil. . . 


Reloaded on railway cars... 


Transported to Sao Paulo, Brazil... 


Carried on hand trucks to 
consignee’s warehouse .. . 


test! 


want, too! 


10,000 bags in the tou 


That’s the kind of mone 


and then... 


The bags and the Bemis Acid-Resistant 


were carefully checked by disinterested authoriti 
reported, in an affidavit: 


“It must be noted that the stitching or thread at the top 
or bottom of bags was in perfect condition ... and 
suffered no weakening by the action of the goods.” 


Not a single failure for Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread in 
ghest kind of actual performance 


Get the complete story about Bemis Acid-Resi Thread. 
Ask your Bemis Man. 


*Santos agents for a world-renowned underwriting firm. 


Bemis 


408 Pine Street, Box 100—$t. Louis 2, Mo.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Thread sewing 
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rant treatment but we ha 
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the Mississippi River as 
Quincy.—H. B. Petty. 
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Japanese Beetles Move ag 
Into South Caroling »rn BO! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — Ap ; 
tion of Japanese Beetles in the Bal 
Falls area of Greenville Count te 
been reported. The insects, ain: 
the area for about two fee. 
feeding mostly on flowers pyt a 
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Lygus Bugs Continue as; of 
1 j li 
Chief Pest in Arizona ince 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Lygus come 
unt 
are very high in the Kansas Settid gran 
ment, Elfrida, Bowie and Stews 
areas. In most every case the coun pas 
justified the application of an insecijiii The th 
cide. A few scattered bollworms ti 


also noticed. 

In Maricopa County, Lygus contig 
ue to be the principal harmful inse¢ 
in most areas of the county. The bg 
worm populations over the count 
seem to be on the increase. Leaf pey 
forators are increasing in the Buck 
eye, Peoria and Litchfield Park ares 
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In the Queen Creek area a few filme cent’ 
have heavy infestations of Loopergm™berS 
Stink Bugs are being found in ammeesins f 
areas. rling K 
Lygus counts are very high in w | 
dusted fields in Pima County in th hapra 
Marana area. Some bollworms ; sliforn 


appearing in some fields and contro 


will be necessary soon. Stink bug—SACRAI 


are also increasing in some areas, . chief 

J. N. Roney. Entome 

ptles sti 

Witchweed Spread Is nin ware 
H 

Feared by Authorities wie 
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DILLON, S. C. — Witchweed, di 
covered last year in this area, is aj 
parently spreading. H. E. Livingsto 
county agent, said he has alread 
found four new fields of corn affec 
ed by the pest this year, and “I fe 
there are many more that either ha 
not been reported or have not bed 
discovered.” 

Farms where the weed is fo 
will be quarantined, agricultur 
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authorities say. The tiny seeds mag local ar 
be easily scattered by wind. Farggg’t of th 
authorities fear that the advent of mms Varlec 
hurricane might scatter witchweqgg “eld m 
to North Carolina, Virginia, and othq@yr"S*s. P 
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Alfalfa Plantings 


BROOKINGS, S. D. — Europed 
corn borer development has been ra 
id. Fifth instar borers are comm 
Many farmers will be surprised 
the heavy infestations in some field 


We have plenty of grasshopper 
There are several areas where Cor 
is being invaded from alfalfa field 
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he insec' 
estroyin; 
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Spotted 


and fence rows. Some of this lat 
second cutting alfalfa and also se a ms 
fields are loaded. 


Some increase of spotted alfa 
aphid has been observed with cou 
up to two aphids per sweep with t 
net. These higher counts are in t 
alfalfa stands. It appears as thou§ 
the aphids prefer the poor alfalf 
Counts have been low in good th! 
stands.—John A. Lofgren. 


Pests Damaging Coftfon, 
Tobacco in South 
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RALEIGH, N. C—(Via Westegypmett, 
Union). Tobacco horn worms are ® 
ing light damage in flue cured “Siiigg Cl 
of the state. The damage ™Y Haivpwap 


crease to moderate or severe. | 

Tobacco flea beetles are doing 
vere damage in many areas. 
treatment reported as ineffective, 
where we investigated it was fou 
that poor coverage resulted in po 
control. 

Boll weevil infestations are heé 
in many areas. It will be a real ba! 
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1 top crop cotton. Aphids, 
nye on cotton and to- 
Screw worms have been found 
a ral of our northwestern coun- 
One animal reported dead due 
these pests.—H. E. Scott. 


1 Borer and Armyworm 
pminent in Missouri 


BIA, MO. — Emergence of 
European Corn Borer 
ths is complete throughout the 
ithern half of the state and pupa- 
} with some moth emergence is 
‘occurring over the northern half 
the state. This means an ample 
pply of moths, however, egg laying 
ains light in all areas of the state. 
hinch bugs continue to cause dam- 
> to corn and grain sorghums in 


individual fields 
COUN ttered areas Or individua 
Settle. the western and northern parts 
Stews 


the state. 


The threat of fall armyworm 
»mage to small corn subsided con- 
derably during the week in the 
butheastern part of the state, but 
pmage continued in the south- 
estern part of the state. 


Coun: 
inse¢t 
ns we 


contin 
i] insed 
‘he bo 


7 nfestations of corn leaf aphids con- 
Cal pey ue in the whorls of grain sorghums 
much of the state. Actually, in 


> central part of the state, their 
rbers have been gradually de- 
basing for the past two weeks.— 
rling Kyd and Geo, W. Thomas. 


sapra Beetle Still in 
slifornia Warehouses 


kACRAMENTO — Robert W. Har- 
_ chief of the California Bureau 
Entomology, reports that Khapra 
tles still are present in California 
hin warehouses. 

Mr. Harper said his bureau had in- 
pected and treated grain occupying 
000,000 cubic feet; that the inspec- 
ns were still going on and that ad- 
ional infestations likely would be 
ned up. 
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rasshoppers Big 
oblem in Kansas 


s fou ANHATTAN, KANS.—Grasshop- 
iculturaames Continue to be a severe problem 
ods mag 0Cal areas throughout the central 
Farge of the state. Grasshopper num- 
ent of ages Varied from 8-40 per square yard 
tchwe@am ‘eld margin at stops in western 
nd otha™e"sas. Protection of the next cut- 


g of alfalfa is needed in many 
eas and severe damage can be ex- 
cted in corn fields. 


Lygus bugs have been found with 
ounts as high as 12 per sweep of 
he insect nets. Blister beetles are 
estroying blossoms in many areas 
d grasshoppers and webworm 
ontinue to be a problem. Toxa- 
hene applied in the evening has 


iven the least damage to pollenat- 
hg insects, 


juroped 
een rai 

rised 
1e field 


oppers 
re cor 
a field 
his lat 
Iso see 


Spotted alfalfa aphids are increas- 
pn numbers with the hot dry 
pather. There have been no reports 


damaged plants—Dave Matthew 
d Dell E. Gates, 


eevils and Bollworms 
est Mississippi 


STARKVILLE, MISS.—(Via West- 
Union). Boll weevils moving from 
cotton to younger cotton here, 

the infestation is increasing to 
maging numbers, Bollworm is also 
teasing due to moth flight. Far- 
pte using increased dosages and 
Intervals of application.—A. G. 
Mett, extension entomologist. 
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'SS CHEMIST IN DELAWARE 
min DEL—A Swiss soil 
spend two years doing 
we on soil organic matter at 
ical of Delaware School of 
Dr. Peter P, Dubach is 
 post-doctorate study in 
on ral framework of the Andelot 
over-all] project on the 
Ty of soil organic matter. 
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New Soil Studies 
Under Way in Oregon 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Soil samples 
from farms along Oregon’s coast are 
being moved into greenhouses at Ore- 
gon State College in a new type of 
research aimed at speeding work on 
soil fertility problems in that area. 

Oregon State College soil scientists 
are taking samples of 10 typical 
coastal soils from Coos Bay to As- 
toria. These will be placed in plastic 
pots in agricultural experiment sta- 
tion greenhouses, given a wide range 
of soil fertility treatments and then 
checked for possible plant food defi- 
ciencies. 

Purpose of this type of research is 
to determine the general kinds and 
areas of soil deficiencies along the 
coast, said Moyle E. Harward, pro- 
fessor of soils at the college. This in- 
formation will make it possible to de- 
sign simpler field experiments aimed 
at particular soil fertility problems, 
speeding the time actual recommen- 
dations can be made to local farm- 


ers and lowering cost of this kind of 
research. 

Working on the project are Mr. 
Harward; T. L. Jackson, extension 
soil conservation specialist; and Ever- 
ett Jenne, graduate student in the 
soils department. 


In their greenhouse experiment, 
the soils men will divide each soil type 
into 100 pots of 5 Ib. each. These will 
be given various lime and fertilizer 
treatments and planted with New 
Zealand white clover, a legume wide- 
ly grown along the coast. 


The scientists will then be able to 
check for possible lime, phosphorus, 
potassium, sulfur, boron and molyb- 
denum needs in the samples, and will 
also be able to explore results of 
varying calcium-magnesium ratios in 
the lime used. 

This new approach to soil fertility 
problems holds promise of expanding 
research on soils in other parts of 
the state and will probably be used 
more widely in the future, Mr. Har- 
ward said. 
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New Jersey Farmers Find 
Good Pastures Profitable 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—New 
Jersey farmers know that high qual- 
ity pasture is their least expensive 
source of TDN for feeding livestock. 


Properly managed orchardgrass- 
ladino clover pastures make the 
most desirable and productive ones, 
according to Dr. John Gerwig, ex- 
tension crops specialist at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. This combination is best 
for grazing, with alfalfa and brome 
preferred for hay. 


“Good stands of forage are not ac- 
cidental,” says Dr. Gerwig. It takes 
a properly prepared seedbed, plenty 
of lime and fertilizer, and rotational 
grazing to maintain yield and keep 
the desirable species present. 

“The more successful farmers lime 
to a pH of 6.0-6.5 and every year 
apply 500 to 800 Ib. 0-10-20 an acre.” 


GLISTENING, BRICK-RED 
SYLVINITE 


SPARKLING WHITE 
LANGBEINITE 


4 potash preducts for all your potash needs 


From SYLVINITE ... standard and granular muriate of 


potash. 


From LANGBEINITE...SUL-PO-MAG® (double sul- 


phate of potash-magnesia). 


From BOTH ORES ...sulphate of potash. 


These two basic potassium ores can supply your com- 


You can get all four of these products, for all your 


potash needs, from one source of supply. Other advan- 


tages: uniform quality in every pound; time-saving con- 


venience in ordering and scheduling, and personalized 


ATLANTA, GA.— 


plete potash needs for mixed fertilizers. After mining 
and refining, they are available in these four forms: 


}, Standard 60% K2O Muriate of Potash for mixed 


fertilizers, 


CHICAGO, ILL.~ 


2, Granular 60% K2O Muriate of Potash for mixed 


fertilizers and direct application. 


3, 50 to 52% Ke2O Sulphate of Potash for premium 


mixed fertilizers. 


4, SUL-PO-MAG (22% K20—18% MgO)—premium 


potash and water-soluble magnesium for premium 


mixed fertilizers, 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 


sales and service from experienced people at your near- 
est district sales office: 


1325 Fulton National 
Bank Bldg., M. S. Malone, 
District Sales Manager. 


20 North Wacker Drive, 


C. E. Martin, 
District Sales Manager. 


485 Lexington Ave., 
W. W. Chadwick, 
District Sales Manager. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—418 Market St., J. K. Lindsey, 


District Sales Manager. 


POTASH DIVISION PRODUCTS; For Agriculture —Sulphate of Potash, Muriate of Potash, Sul- 
Po-Mag,® Stock Salt. For Industry—Potassium Chloride, Sulphate of Potash, Muriate of Potash, 
Muriatic Acid, Caustic Potash, Carbonate of Potash, Liquid Chlorine, Magnesium Oxide. Mines 
at Carlsbad, New Mexico. Plants at Carlsbad, New Mexico, and Niagara Falls, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


POTASH DIVISION ...« «as 


& 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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ADER MOVE: 


“We get almost twice as much material moved with one 
HAH ‘PAYLOADER’ as we did with two smaller units,”’ says 
W. A. Stone, plant superintendent for Wilson & Toomer 
Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Florida. He also states that this new, 
bigger tractor-shovel is the “ideal size for our particular 
application” ... handling nitrate of soda in a bagging opera- 
tion. The net result is that Mr. Stone now moves more material 
at less man-hour cost; he cut his labor costs and fuel bills in 
half and has a smaller total machine investment with the new 
HAH “PAYLOADER”, 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO CHECK the outstanding “work fea- 


MODEL HAH “PAYLOADER” gives you: 


@ Short turning radius (9’-10") 

@ High dumping height (8'-10") 

® Large capacity (3,000 Ibs. carry cap.) 

Hydraulic load-shock-absorber 

© 45° bucket tip-back at ground level 

© Power steering, power-transfer differential 


cures” listed in the column on the left to see how a Model HAH 
= ‘“PAYLOADER” can help cut handling and operating costs in 
THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. = your plant. There are five other “PAYLOADER” sizes (up to 
970 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. = 9,000 Ib. carry capacity) to fit all your material handling needs 
Send data on “PAYLOADER" tractor-shovels. = and a nearby Distributor ready to demonstrate on your work. 
(C] Model HAH oO Larger models . Call him or write us today. 
PAYLOADER’ 
Company MANUFACTURED 
ie THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

City State 
105 
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pr. James A. Naftel 


James R. Turner 


ew Department Formed 
U. S. Potash Co. 


NEW YORK — Establishment of a 
lant Food Development department 
as been announced by United States 
otash Company, Division of United 
ates Borax & Chemical Corp. Di- 
pctor of the new department is Dr. 
ames A. Naftel, formerly manager 
the plant food department of the 
acific Coast Borax Co. before its 
berger with USP. James R. Turner, 
prmerly southern agronomist for Pa- 
fic Coast Borax Co., will be chief 
gronomist for the new USP depart- 
ent, according to Dean R. Gidney, 
ice president and general manager 
f U.S. Potash. 
Mr. Gidney explains that the new 
epartment was created “in keeping 
ith the importance of boron use. . . 
p fulfill the need for a specialized 
ction to handle plant food develop- 
ent problems relating particularly 
) borates.” Sales of fertilizer borates 
ill be handled by the USP sales de- 
artment, Mr. Gidney said. 


For the immediate future, Mr. Gid- 
ry says, the plant food development 
ice will remain at its present loca- 


Kansas Editor Wins 
Communications Award 


FT. COLLINS, COL.—Lowell 
Brandner, agricultural editor, Kansas 
State College at Manhattan, was 
named the winner of the American 
Association of Agricultural College 
Editors-National Plant Food Institute 
“Agricultural Communications 
Award” at a special dinner ceremony 
at Colorado State University. 

Announcement of the award was 
made by Samuel H. Reck, editor, Ex- 
tension Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick. NJ., president of AAACE, 
which held its 41st annual convention 
at Colorado State University. The 
award was accepted, on behalf of Mr. 
Brandner, by Lisle Longsdorf, exten- 
sion editor, Kansas State College. 

Louis H. Wilson, secretary and di- 
rector of information for the Insti- 
tute, presented to Mr. Longsdorf, on 
behalf of Mr. Brandner, a scroll sign- 
ed by the national judges, together 
with a check for $500 to be used for 


advanced professional training in 
agricultural communications. 

The annual award was given Mr. 
Brandner “in recognition of the most 
notable growth in competence and 
achievement in agricultural com- 
munications during the year 1956,” 
in competition with other members of 
AAACE at land-grant colleges in the 
United States. 


FLY-FREE CITY SEEN 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. — The day 
when Charlotte will be without flies 
and mosquitoes is rapidly approach- 
ing, a health official said here. Dr. M. 
B. Bethel, city-county health officer, 
said the fly is practically extinct in 
the midtown business area, as a result 
of a ten-year battle with modern 
chemicals and spray machines. “If I 
said there are no flies downtown, 
somebody would be sure to come up 
with a denial; but my men, who know 
and are in touch with the situation, 
say a fly is hard to find in that area 
where once this was one of our big 
problems,” Dr. Bethel said. 
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Strong-Scott Adds 
Western Service Center 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co. has announced the 
addition of Empire Equipment Corp. 
of Pasadena, Cal., as a sales and ser- 
vice center for the firm. Lucian S. 
Strong, president of Strong-Scott, 
termed this move as “another step in 
the continuing program of nationwide 
expansion.” 


Strong-Scott makes industrial ard 
grain processing equipment, and has 
specialized in this line for some 60 
years. 


Empire Equipment Corp. has been 
operating for seven years with James 
H. Dean as owner. The firm engages 
in sales and service of equipment for 
the processing industries. All of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona and most of Ne- 
vada are serviced by Empire for 
Strong-Scott in the chemical, food 
and allied processing equipment field. 
Euclid Martin is sales representative 
for Empire Equipment Corp. 


For quality, yield and 
stands of... 
FIELD CROPS 

Alfalfa, clovers, cotton, For... 


| tobacco, etc. 


FRUITS AND NUTS 


1. Complete Fertilizers 
2.Granulated Fertilizers 


Apples, citrus, pears, nuts, etc. 


TRUCK AND VEGETABLES 


Beets, broccoli, celery, 
cauliflower, etc. 


on at Auburn, Ala, An addition, an 

ce will be maintained at the divi- 
on headquarters in New York City, 
here Dr. Naftel will spend part 
= Shipping orders, however, 
+ be sent to U.S. Potash Divi- 
n, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
it was noted. 


8.Granular Blends 
4. Liquid Fertilizers 


5. Borated Gypsum and 
other Fertilizer Materials 


MISSION VOTED DOWN 
ORTLAND, ORE.—A proposal to 


AUBURN, ALA. 


thang “mmission fox Oregon First National Bank Bldg. Stat 
cntgrass growers was re- COLUMBIA, MO. 


oN defeated by eight votes, ac- 
4 § to Robert J. Steward, Ore- 
“partment of Agriculture di- 
t takes a two third majority 
es such a commission. 
-5lStered growers who par- 
co bs the balloting, 78 or 60.5% 
of the commission and 

°% voted against it. 


(620 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. MEW YORK 


P.O. Box 236 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
PORTLAND. CREGON 
Vi 1504 N.W. Johnson St. 


OR CUSTOMERS INTHE 
| ERTILIZER BORATE... | 
ECONOMICAL 
| 
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NEW YORK MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


stitute “is now working on a fertili- 
zer salesman’s manual” which will 
feature “economic and reference in- 
formation.” He said this is expected 
to be ready for distribution by Feb- 
ruary. 

He listed three major types of re- 
search projects the institute is spon- 
soring at various colleges in which 
scientists are seeking to determine 
the most profitable rates of fertiliza- 
tion, determine areas where summer, 
fall, and winter fertilization are prac- 
tical, and determine the water con- 
servation value of fertilization. 

Dr. Garman said the institute is 
concerned with getting more of the 
nation’s best young brains to enter 
agricultural fields. The institute helps 
through scholarships, fellowships and 
special publications. 

Dr. Palm, former head of the ento- 
mology department at Cornell, cited 
the nation’s highway program as a 
“new and expanding field for fertili- 
zer and herbicides and other pesti- 
cides.” 

It is estimated that the current 
41,000 miles of new highways over 
the next 13 years may require up to 
400,000 tons of fertilizer to build the 
roads and 125,000 tons annually to 
maintain them. 

Dr. Palm quoted figures showing 
that New York State spent $92,000 
for fertilizers on state highways in 
1956 and that the estimated expendi- 
ture for 1957 is $100,000. Between 
$20,000 and $30,000 will be spent on 
herbicides in 1957. 

Reviewing the findings of national 
surveys, based on recent published 
information, Dr. Palm cited prob- 
lems facing the fertilizer industry. 

He said the industry needs to real- 
ize that “fertilization is only one 
part of total crop production. The 
market is going to go to the company 
that sells service with competent ag- 
riculturists,” he declared. 

He noted that declining farm pric- 
es until late 1955, low farm incomes, 
and decreasing farm land acreage all 
have been blamed for the plateau in 
fertilizer consumption. 

Dr. Palm said the economy of using 
high analysis fertilizer is obvious in 
light of increasing freight rates. The 
trend toward granulation of high- 
analysis fertilizer, he noted, is grow- 
ing 


The director cited “rising costs of 
materials and services, coupled with 
price pressures of sharp competition, 
and the need for more intensive far- 
mer education” as other problems 
facing the fertilizer industry. 

Dr. Brady, the agronomy depart- 
ment head, outlined research, partic- 
ularly the work with nitrogen, now 
being done by Cornell scientists. He 
said Cornell agronomists have con- 
ducted 400 fertilizer tests in farmers’ 
fields on grasses, small grains and 
corn 


He reported that, according to 
Cornell test results, it doesn’t pay to 
apply nitrogen to the soils in the fall 
for spring-planted crops such as oats 
or corn. These results are contrary to 
those reported in some areas of the 
South and Midwest, Dr. Brady said, 
but have been consistent in tests run 
over a period of six years. In the Cor- 
nell tests, there was probably a loss 
of nitrogen by “volatilization and 
leaching” when nitrogen was applied 
to the soil in the fall, Dr. Brady said. 


In field investigations, Dr. Brady 
reported that Cornell scientists 
found little difference in the vari- 
ous carriers of nitrogen in yield 
and nitrogen uptake by corn, 
marked nitrogen responses under 
different soil conditions and rela- 
tively small losses of anhydrous 
ammonia using different methods 
of application. 


On the second day of the confer- 
ence, the fertilizer and lime represen- 
tatives visited three of the college’s 
research areas. 

At Cornell’s Aurora Research 


Farm, the visitors heard Dr. Richard 
Bradfield, an agronomist, describe 
the college’s long-term “maximum 
yield experiment.” 

One objective Dr. Bradfield said, is 
to “compare the yelds of crops in a 
six-year rotation under ‘normal’ prac- 
tices with yields under an ‘optimum’ 
treatment.” 

“Normal practices” are those gen- 
erally recommended to farmers. In 
“optimum treatment,” an effort is 
made to produce a maximum yield in 
any. way possible, particularly heavy 
fertilization, which would not always 
be economical for the average far- 
mer. 

Dr. Bradfield reported no increase 
in corn yields even when three times 
the normal amount of fertilizer was 
applied without irrigation. But, he 
added, corn yields shot up 40 bu. for 
three straight years when four inches 
of water were added with the addi- 
tional fertilizer. 

In another talk, William C. Kelly, 
Cornell vegetable crops specialist, 
called for better machinery for ferti- 
lizer placement, observing that many 
growers can’t do the job with pres- 
ent equipment. Mr. Kelly also said 
inadequate use of lime is still a big 
problem on vegetable farms. 

Mr. Kelly, along with Profs. E. C. 
Dunkle and Elwood Fisher, reported 
on Cornell’s expanded soil test pro- 
grams and the 1957 fertilizer recom- 
mendations. 


COMMERCE REPORT 


(Continued from page 1) 


tons this year from 656,580 tons from 
January-March, 1956. 

Urea output for that period this 
year was 123,214 tons, whereas in 
1956, it was 105,113 tons. 

Phosphoric acid (50% H:PO,) 
reached 1,069,843 tons in January- 
March this year, compared to 974,373 
tons last year. 

Other products listed in the gov- 
ernment report showed a slight de- 
crease from last year’s figures. 

Ammonium sulfate output in 1956 
was 548,874 tons, but dropped to 
511,225 tons this year. 

Benzene hexachloride output in 
1956 was 1,610 tons, whereas in 1957 
the figure was 1,364 tons. 

DDT slipped from 16,709 tons in 
1956 to 15,856 tons this year. 

Superphosphate dropped from 744,- 
472 tons last year, to 655,015 tons 
this year; normal and enriched super- 
phosphate from 459,076 to 408,845 
tons; concentrated superphosphate 
from 228,172 to 200,910 tons; and 
other phosphatic fertilizers, includ- 
ing wet-base goods, from 57,224 to 
55,260 tons. 


“Insect Control Week" 
Proclaimed in Georgia 


ATLANTA—Gov. Martin E. Griffin 
of Georgia has proclaimed Aug. 18 
to 24 as “Insect Control Week,” ac- 
cording to E. E. Heuermann, Atlanta 
district manager, Shell Chemical 
Corp., who heads up the week’s pro- 
gram for the Georgia Entomological 
Society. 

The Governor’s proclamation is in- 
tended to help spot-light the losses 
caused by insects annually in Georgia 
and to promote measures which 
would reduce this loss. “With the 
population growing at the rate of 
130,000 persons per day, a group of 
American experts in land conserva- 
tion recently predicted that America 
might be feeling a pinch on its avail- 
able food supply before 1970,” Mr. 
Heuermann said. “If the challenge of 
population growth is to be met by the 
nation’s farmers, it will be through 
mechanization and adoption of the 
latest scientific advances in mass food 
production. One of the more import- 
ant of these advances is the practice 
of controlling insects.” 


Arthur W. Luedeke 


MANAGER OF NEW DISTRICT— 
Arthur W. Luedeke has been appoint- 
ed by Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, to be manager of the 
firm’s new mid-Atlantic office with 
headquarters at 196-202 Blanchard 
St., Newark, N. J. Announcement of 
the new office and of the appoint- 
ment was made by J. V. O’Leary, 
general sales manager. The new of- 
fice will service CSC customers in the 
states of New Jersey, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and North 
Carolina. In addition to its line of 
chemicals for agriculture, CSC sells 
industrial chemicals and animal nu- 
trition products. 


Fertilizer Employment 
Steady in California 


SAN FRANCISCO—The number of 
workers employed in the manufac- 
ture of chemical fertilizers in Cali- 
fornia remained about the same be- 
tween the summer of 1955 and the 
same period in 1956. The California 
State Department of Employment 
found an average of 1,300 employed 
in the fertilizer industry during both 
periods, but. the number of firms 
dropped between the two years from 
85 to 80. 


Employment in chemical industries 
as a whole, however, was up in May 
of the current year, as compared with 
May of 1956, according to the Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics and Research 
of the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. There were an estimated 38,800 
wage and salary workers making all 
kinds of chemicals this May, com- 
pared with 37,700 in May a year ago. 


The production worker segment of 
this category earned an average of 
$95.72 each week during May com- 
pared with $91.97 12 months earlier. 
The average hourly earnings were up 
from $2.24 to $2.34, while the length 
of the work week dropped slightly 
from 41.1 hours to 40.9 during the 
same period. 


(See Potash Story Page 1) 
Table 1 


POTASH DELIVERIES 
June, 1956, Through May, 1957 
Short Tons K:O 


June, 1955- 
Agricultural—U.S. ay, 1956 


Sulphate and . 
Sul. Pot. Meg. ....... 125,378 112,624 
1,887,887 1,845,943 
(European Imports) ..... (37,505) (37,640) 
Total institute territories 2,035,386 1,993,458 
Other exports .......... 236,532 103,523 
Total agricultural ..... 2,271,918 2,096,981 
Non-agricultural, U.S. ... 118,666 123,482 
Grand 2,390,584 2,220,463 
*Import fipares given in parentheses are in- 
cluded in all totals. 


Suggestions Given fo; 
Pasture Brush Contro| 


EAST LANSING, MIcH _ 
management, fertilization ang 
trolled grazing are importa 
in weed control in pasture 
ing to Dr. B. H. Grigsby, 
State University botanist. 

He suggests that treatments fo 
weed control should include mowing 
spraying, and brush treatments : 
pasture areas. Herbaceous weeds 
be kept from spreading by mowin 
at the right time of the year, he Mie, 
but mowing will probably not control 
spotted knapweed, Canada this) 
hoary alyssum and orange hawk. 
weed. 


nt factors 
S, accord. 
Michigan 


Applications of 2,4-D are effec. 
tive on most annual weeds and will 
control many biennial Species, he 
says. The spray should be applied 
when weeds are young and growing 
actively. “Some injury to legume 
plants may follow spraying, but 
established clover and alfalfa js 
seldom destroyed by properly timeq 
sprays. Early spring, while legumes 
are still dormant, or late fall after 
first killing frost, are the best 
times to apply 2,4-D for the control 
of pasture weeds,” he says. 


When it comes to control of woody 
vegetation, it can be killed by three 
methods. These are foilage sprays, 
cut-stump treatments, and basal bark 
sprays. 

Foliage sprays are applied during 
the growing season, gencrally when 
brush is in a full leaf, actively grow. 
ing stage. The two latter methods 
may be applied at any season of the 
year. 

For the cut-stump treatment, cut- 
ting the stump close to the ground 
gives better results and requires less 
material. The cut surface and all the 
bark to the ground line must be wet 
(to the point of run-off) if effective 
results are to be expected. Dr. Grigs- 
by suggests the use of 1.0 lb. 2.4-D 
or 2,4,5-T esters to 10 gal. diesel oil, 
kerosene or stove oil for the tree 
species easiest to kill; 2.0 lb. 2,4-D 
or 2,4,5-T to 10 gal. for trees mod- 
erately easy to kill, and 3.5 lb. 2,4-D 
or 2,4,5-T to 10 gal. for the hard-to- 
kill species. 

He says one should never cut brush 
without treating the stump if the 
elimination of the brush is desired. 
Cut-stump treatments have been 
most reliable of all treatments to 
date. 

“The instructions given above for 
cut-stump treatments apply in gen- 
eral for standing trees on which the 
basal trunk treatments are applied. 
It is very important that the lower 
10 inches of the trunk be completely 
wet to the ground line. Use only oil 
as a carrier. In general, the smaller 
trees—1 to 5 inches in diameter— 
give more positive kills than the 
larger trees. However, cottonwoods 
up to 13% inches in diameter and 
elm up to 20 inches in diameter have 
been killed by basal treatment. Cut- 
ting through the bark with an axe 
aids penetration with large trees,” he 
continues. 


Cut-stump and basal treatments 
have been effective on some Spe 
cies which did not respond well, oF 
not at all, to foliage treatments. 
Such species as green ash, elm, 
hickory and hawthorn must be giv- 
en the strongest dosage of 2,45-T 
recommended if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. 


Some follow-up treatment is al 
most always necessary because of re- 
sprouting. Basal treatments are not 
generally effective on sprouts less 
than one year old. 


AG ENGINEER APPOINTED 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The 
pointment of Dr. Clarence W. Bock: 
hop as head of the agricultural ¢™ 
gineering department, University © 
Tennessee, has been announced. Dr. 
Bockhop was _ formerly associated 
with Iowa State College where 
earned his doctorate. 
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USDA Seeks to 
Cut Costs of 
New Pastures 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Agricultur- 
4] engineers, Crops specialists, and 
soi] management researchers of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
begun a three-point study on how to 
reduce costs of pasture establish- 
ment. 

This research project is being car- 
ried on by USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, in cooperation with 
experiment stations in several states, 
and will cover factors such as costs 
of pasture land preparation, fertiliz- 
ing, and seedling, and to learn why 
pasture seedings often fail. 


Preliminary tests during the past 
6 years—principally in the South— 
indicate that farmers may be able 
to establish hay and pasture crops 
for less than the currently esti- 
mated annual figure of $300 million 
for legume and grass seeds and 
fertilizer. 


These experiments show that it is 
possible to establish good stands 
with less seed and fertilizer than has 
been commonly regarded as neces- 
sary with conventional seeding meth- 
ods. Fertilizing at a lower rate, with 
proper placement, ‘helped to hold 
back weeds, which are a major prob- 
lem in pasture establisment. 

This research is considered to be 
especially important to farmers par- 
ticipating in the conservation re- 
serve of the soil bank program. Un- 
der the new law, farmers receive 
payments amounting to about 80% 
of the cost of establishinig a cover 
the first year and land rental pay- 
ments each succeeding year their 
contracts are in effect, providing they 
agree not to graze the land or har- 
vest a hay crop from it. However, 
should their first seeding attempt 
fail, they must stand the full cost of 
establishing the pasture crops in sub- 
sequent years. It now takes, on the 
average, two years to establish a 
seeding, 

Additional research on pasture 
establishment is necessary, not only 
in the South, but also in other areas 
of the country, USDA scientists say. 
They have found a number of factors 
influence the success of pasture seed- 
Ings, including the preparation and 
firmness of the seedbed, depth of 
seed planting, precision placement of 
seed and fertilizer, firmness of the 
soil around the seed, the final condi- 
tion and form of the surface soil, and 
‘ow spacing of drilled seed. 


Special equipment was d 
and constructed at the Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md., to 
meet the planting and fertilizing 
requirements of the various ex- 
—— Two combination drill- 
i er machines were used in 
at Clemson, S.C., Auburn, 
an and Tifton, Ga., in 1951 and 


other improved models of 
= machines have been developed 
wh Into operation in the field. 
qnachines have been altered in 
to meet local conditions. 
idwest, studies are under- 
Lansing, Mich., compar- 
withoae S of winter grains with and 
tea legumes, and researchers in 
ng inn n, Illinois and Iowa are test- 
of row crops, mainly 


On the eastern seaboard, in the 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SCENE—Young Holstein stock in the 
herd of A. J. Marshall & Sons, Northumberland, N.H. 
are well-kept on pastures improved by their owner’s con- 
tinual efforts to maintain pastures and to build up ferti- 


lity for greater profits. Mr. Marshall has shown great in- 
terest in this enterprise, being one of the winners in a 
New Hampshire Green Pasture contest. (Photo by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Pacific Northwest, and in the South- 
east work is under way to determine 
precision planting and fertilizing 
methods that will net the best 
stands. Work is just getting started 
in the Southwest where heat and 
wind necessitate mulch planting of 
grasses and legumes. 

A number of other states have in- 
dicated their interest in conducting 
similar experiments. 


New York Finds Field 


Bromegrass Useful 


GENEVA, N. Y.—A promising cov- 
er crop for cherry and peach orchards 
has been found in field bromegrass, 
comparatively new to this state. It 
is also said to be promising for con- 
trol of erosion following row crops. 


Seeded early in August at the rate 
of eight to ten pounds an acre, it will 
make sufficient growth before winter 
to provide a good cover, say fruit 
specialists at the Cornell experiment 
station, a unit of the State Univer- 
sity, who have conducted trials with 
the grass for several years. 


PEACH FERTILIZATION 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Of all the 
factors affecting peach quality, color 
and shipping quality, the most im- 
portant is fertilization, Ray J. Ferree, 
South Carolina extension horticultur- 
ist, has told growers in this area. The 
most important factor to consider in 
fertilization is the amount of nitro- 
gen to apply in relation to the type 
of pruning, the time of application 
and the balance between nitrogen 
and other nutrients, particularly pot- 
ash, Mr. Ferree said. 


Maine Agronomist Declares that Grass 
Yields May be Tripled With Nitrogen Use 


By CECIL BROWN 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, Maine 


An appreciation of the real value of 
timothy and other grasses in hay 
and pasture production has come to 
most of us only in recent years. We 
now recognize that both high yield 
and high quality can be obtained from 
well-fertilized, early-cut grasses. In 
the past, it was thought that these 
desirable goals could be obtained only 
during the years that legumes such 
as red clover or Ladino persisted in 
the stand. 


Two modern developments have 
contributed to our new look at the 
grasses: first, a plentiful supply of 
nitrogen fertilizer, relatively cheap- 
er in price than ever before; and 
second, widespread adoption of grass 
silage and barn drying of hay, which 
permits an earlier cutting of the hay 
crop than was practicable for field- 
cured hay. Recent research has open- 
ed our eyes to the great yield po- 
tential of grasses when they are ade- 
quately supplied with nitrogen. Re- 
search has also shown that while 
late-cut grasses may be quite in- 
ferior to late-cut legumes in feeding 
value, early-cut grasses are equal to 
early-cut legumes in the major aspect 
of quality—digestible energy content. 

All of this is not to say that we 
should forget the importance of le- 
gumes. The legume component of a 
hay or pasture mixture is superior to 
the grass fraction because of its low- 
er need for fertilizer nitrogen and 


its higher calcium and protein con- 
tent. Our increased appreciation of 
grasses does not in any way suggest 
the omission of legumes from our 
seeding mixtures. It simply points out 
the importance of better utilizing the 
grass that remains after the legume 
has died out of the forage stand. 

In 1954 we began a field experi- 
ment at the agronomy research farm 
near Orono, on the efficient usage 
of nitrogen on forage grasses. Pure 
stands of timothy, bromegrass, and 
orchardgrass were established, as 
were check plots of Ladino clover 
with each of the three grasses. Be- 
ginning in 1955, we applied ammo- 
nium nitrate (33.5% nitrogen) at 
different rates and times to the pure 
grass plots. The experiment was con- 
ducted at a uniformly high level of 
lime, phosphorus, and potassium. 

Yields were determined for three 
cuttings annually in 1955 and 1956. 
Cutting management simulated an 
early hay or silage cut in mid-June, 
followed by two aftermath grazings. 
Samples of all harvested forage were 
analyzed for nitrogen content. In this 
way we could determine the effect 
of treatment upon nitrogen recovery 
and protein content. 

To date, the experiment has been 
conducted under conditions of mod- 
erate drouth. In both 1955 and 1956 
total precipitation for the growing 
season was approximately 75% of 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Off-Season 
Application 
Helps Pasture 


Pastures in the northeastern states 
provide a lively market for both fer- 
tilizers and weed-killing chemical 
products. Farmers in these states are 
realizing, along with their fellow ag- 
riculturists in other parts of the US., 
that well fertilized and well-managed 
lands can support more cattle, pro- 
duce more beef and in the process, 
generate more profit from each acre. 

The fall of the year is an effective 
time to apply much of the fertilizer, 
according to authorities in the area. 
Here are some statements along this 
line made by expert observers of the 
soil fertility scene: 

Professor J. S. Owens, professor of 
agronomy at the University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn., declares that 
new lessons in soil fertility are taught 
each season. “Grasses seemed almost 
to disappear during the long drouth 
of last summer,” he says. “However, 
nitrates accumulated and recovery 
was phenomenal after the mid-Sep- 
tember rains. Rapid growth might 
also have been assumed during the 
exceptionally warm March and April 
this spring, but that did not occur 
except where nitrogen carrying fer- 
tilizers or manure had been applied 
last fall or early in the spring.” 


Differences between unfertilized 
meadows and pastures now seem 
greater than ever before. No hired 
man can conceal his haste or care- 
lessness in spreading for the skips 
are visible even from a distant hill. 


“With such outstanding improve- 
ment from fertilization, why are so 


Fall Fertilizer Use Profitable 


many good hay fields not fertilized? 
Some of the important reasons are 
that there is little time in eariy 
spring, some fields or parts of fields 
are too wet, or the fertilizer is not 
available. Fall applications will avoid 
these handicaps.” 

Professor H. R. Cox, extension spe- 
cialist in soils, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., says: “It is 
quite evident from tests and from 
farmer experience in New Jersey that 
fertilizers containing nitrogen, except 
possibly on the very sandy soils, can 
be as effectively applied in the fall 
as in spring to hay and pasture sods. 
Between the time growth has about 
ceased and ground freezing is a peri- 
od of nearly two months, and so far 
as farmers’ convenience is concerned, 
this is the best time of year to ap- 
ply fertilizers to grassland.” 

Professor Ralph S. Shaw, extension 
agronomist, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston, says: ‘Many experi- 
ment stations have shown that fall 
top-dressing of grasslands is fully as 
effective in increasing yields as early 
spring applications. There are other 
distinct advantages. One advantage 
would be getting the top-dressing job 
done at a time when the labor can 
more easily be spared. It eliminates 
a job during the rush period. Many 
spring top-dressings are delayed be- 
cause of wet, soft ground. This con- 
dition does not generally exist in the 
fall and the risk of delaying the job 
too long is eliminated.” 

Dr. A. R. Midgely, agronomist, Ver- 
mont Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, says: “Complete fer- 
tilizer, high in nitrogen, can be ap- 
plied during the fall with good re- 
sults provided it is not used after the 
ground freezes or active growth ceas- 
es. Frozen ground is impervious to 
water and some materials may wash 
off before they soak into the ground. 
Furthermore, the absorbing capacity 
of plant roots and soil organisms are 


Say ““GOOD -BYE”’ to INSECTS 


CHOOSE 


This tractor mounted 
applicator distributes 
evenly and is available 
in 4, 6 and 8 row tractor 
mounted models with 
special units available 
for high clearance 
tractors. 


New BLUE DDT Granular applicator 
- 


The BLUE 6 Row Sprayer 


Send for our free brochure on all types 


of insect control equipment. 


Ideal for insect control. 
This sprayer with 
adjustable 20' boom 
features long-life piston 
type "Blue-Twin" pumps. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


reduced after this time and some 
leaching may occur on shallow soils. 
However, fall applied fertilizer of a 
1-1-1 ratio, supplying 40 to 45 Ib. 
nitrogen (N), phosphoric acid 
and potash (K:O) an acre each fall 
will help maintain good quality grass- 
hay more or less indefinitely.” 


Dr. Joseph A. Chucka, Maine Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Oro- 
no, says: “Spring fertilization of 
pastures and hayfields, under 
Maine conditions, was found, by 
comparison, to be about as effective 
as fall applications, in so far as 
yields were concerned. Fall fertili- 
zation, however, has several advan- 
tages over spring fertilization in 
practice, among which are, some- 
what earlier spring grazing, and 
fertilizer spreaders and tractors 
may be used in the fall on fields 
and pastures which are too wet to 
permit the use of machinery in 
early spring.” 


Professor Ford S. Prince, agrono- 
mist, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, says: “Results of fall top- 
dressing in New Hampshire compare 
very favorably with fertilizers ap- 
plied in the spring. The old theory 
that fertilizers would leach away if 
applied in the autumn is pretty well 
exploded. Getting. the top-dressing 
done in the fall is much easier than 
trying to apply fertilizer on soft 
ground in our short spring season 
when there is always a rush of other 
necessary work.” 


Professor Ralph W. Donaldson, ex- 

tension agronomist, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, says: “Fall 
top-dressing assures — conditions fa- 
vorable for application, no shortage 
of fertilizers, and best response in 
growth if dry springs follow. It per- 
mits deeper penetration of plant foods 
and full use of moisture. Fall treat- 
ment insures best against effects of 
spring drouths when a shortage of 
hay and pasture becomes acute.” 
; The amounts and grades of fertil- 
izers to apply on forage crops in 
southern New England has been out- 
lined in a bulletin issued by the Uni- 
versities of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island in cooperation 
with the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute. The bulletin emphasizes the 
importance of a soil testing program 
as being “the first step toward a 
sound soil management program.” It 
adds, “Proper use of soil tests elimi- 
nate much of the guess work in lim- 
ing and fertilizing crops, particularly 
if complete records of past treat- 
ments are not available. . . Soil test- 
ing is good business.” 
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For clover or trefoil mixtures, ave bet 
when seeded in the spring with com- ¢ Maryl 
panion crop, 600 Ib. 5-10-10 or 400 lb. 
8-16-16 should be applied at seeding On ne 


time, and at least two applications Hi¥be plow 
per season subsequently of 400-500 M20, or & 
Ib. 0-10-20, or 300 lb. 0-15-30, or 8 BR be appl 
tons manure. For soils medium or 9 tests m: 
high in phosphate, add 150 lb. muri- 9 plicatio 
ate of potash. from 60 
For spring and summer seeding rine 
without companion crop, 400-900 
Ib. 0-14-14, or 300-600 Ib. 0-20-20, For m 
or 250-500 Ib. 0-25-25 should be ap- uggeste 


plied. Subsequent fertilization is op-dres: 
the same as for spring seeding, the Jj##00 |b. | 
bulletin says. ecomm 
For alfalfa mixtures, the same thea 
spring fertilizer applications as are HR,. fort 
recommended for clover are indicat- Hy, pora: 
ed, plus 30 Ib. borax at seeding, or 5 Hb jraira 
lb. borax annually in mixed fertilizer. More 
It is noted in addition, that extra Bi. cop 
phosphate may be needed as in the Hy, nitro 
case of clover, particularly for spring BB,: the I 
seedings with a companion crop. “If lowing 
grain drill is used in making compal- BM jinatioy 


ion crop seeding, the 30-lb. rate for 
borax is not safe due to danger of 
burning small grain,” the bulletin 
says. 

Permanent pastures, with volun- 
teer native white clover, should have 


the gras 
will be 
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growth | 
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gen. Th 

applications of 400-700 Ib. 0-14-14, 
300-500 Ib. 0-20-20, or 250-400 1b. Ming nor 
0-25-25. to twice 
Where the pasture is predominant: ture 
ly grass sod, the following applica- Bio nitr 
tions are recommended: 400-500 1b. 
8-8-8, or 300-400 Ib. 10-10-10. This Monon 4 
can be applied in the late fall o sary to 
early spring. to be a 
In run-out legume hay and pasture, Bi ayction 


less than one-third legumes, fertiliz- establis 
ers should be applied as follows: 400- Not ¢ 
600 Ib. 8-8-8, or 300-500 Ib. 10-10-10, 
or from 4-6 tons mixed poultry M@ 
nure or 8-10 tons stable manure 
These may be applied annually in 2t¢ Hi verity 
fall or early spring. Broor 


A Vermont extension agronomist, oho, 
Win Way, at the University of Ve Mil occupy 
mont, has given some good tips p, 
pasture management that will main- contro]! 
tain high yielding stands of 
monly-grown pasture crops. He tells these y 


farmers in his state that some T* Biithe yj, 
sons for the need of a management Broo 
system to reduce pasture yield 10S5¢5 Hi no.) ir 
are damage from overgrazing, soi) 
ling and droppings. “Inconvenient 80i] eo 
farm layout is often cited as an |" Bib desinay, 


portant reason. There are four basi¢ ever, b 
types of pasture systems from which Stricte 
one may choose,” he explains. BB tions, 3 

“During poor pasture weather, land ¢} 
management is even more import: tilizer 
ant,” he states. impror 


“Rotational grazing is by far the BM or oth 
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iest system to set up 
mplest Electrie fences have 
he "the old drudgery of fence build- 
yt olete. The main virtue of this 
Sati is that legumes are given a 
: e to make regrowth between 
we = [f more plots than you need 
igetg aside, the extra growth can be 
had as silage or hay. There is 
we control on height of grazing by 
ite the animals when grass gets 


grazing describes the sys- 
m where fencing is moved each day 
ive a fresh strip in addition to 
e old. It means some extra labor 
it takes less original fencing. Cows 
a still able to graze on the eaten- 
ot areas and in a@ big field, will get 
+ new growth as it starts. This can 
prevented with a follow-up fence 
nd then the system becomes rationed 
razing. 
"Both systems force animals to 
jean up each piece before they move 
n but trampling is as bad as ever, 
e explains. 
“Jero grazing offers the greatest 
pportunity for reducing forage loss. 
‘ome give estimates of 25% more 
ed produced on the same land by 
his system. 
“Bloat hazards tend to be reduced 
ecause cows are compelled to eat 
tems. Hoof damage to plant crowns 
nd trampling loss is also eliminat- 
d,” he points out. 
Fertilizer recommendations for hay 
nd pasture in Maryland for 1957-58 
have been issued by the University 
Maryland, College Park. 


On new seedings, fertilizer should 
ations be plowed down with 400 Ib. 0-20- 
00-500 N20, or 575 Ib. 0-14-14. Lime should 
or 8 applied in accordance to soil 
tests made previous to fertilizer ap- 
plication. Fertilizer should contain 
from 60 to 80 Ib. borax a ton. When 
drilling near seed, 200 Ib. 8-16-83 
should be applied. 


ort. 
“Strip 


‘tures, 
| com- 
100 Ib. 
eeding 


For maintenance of pastures, it is 
uggested that the area should be 
op-dressed annually. Application of 
400 Ib. 0-20-20, or 575 Ib. 0-14-14 is 
ecommended. The university also 
ecommends that lime requirements 
be checked every 3-4 years, and that 
he fertilizer applied contain 60-80 
lb. borax a ton every other year, for 
Ifalfa. 

More nitrogen may be desired un- 
er certain conditions. Forty to 50 
lb. nitrogen will increase the growth 
of the pasture for a short time fot- 
lowing application. Early spring ap- 
plications will inefease the growth of 
the grass, but in most cases the clover 
will be crowded out. In midsummer 
following such an application, the 
growth is apt to be very poor because 


iletin 


fe no clover is present to furnish nitro- 
14. or pen. Three or four applications of 40 
0 Ib. lb. may be made throughout the graz- 


Ing period and thus increase yields 
to twice the normal received from the 
pasture. However, liberal applications 
of nitrogen almost always cause the 
clover to be lost from the pasture. 
Once this has happened, it is neces- 
‘ary to continue the applications, or 
to be able to get by with lower pro- 


inant- 
yplica- 
00 Ib. 

This 
ll or 


sture, : 
vtiliz- duction until the clover becomes re- 
400- lished, 
10-10, Not only fertilization, but also the 
, ontrol of unwanted weeds is a nec- 


“sary factor in good maintenance of 


nure. 
n Jate pasture lands in Maryland, the uni- 
versity says, 

omist, Feniges. sedge, as well as many 
cou undesirable grasses and weeds, 
ps on fm), large area of many Mary- 

pastures, Pro il t t 
main controlled rroper soil treatment, 
com HB mana grazing and good pasture 
. tells ma sement will largely eliminate 
» rable plants and improve 
oment Broo d and quality of the pasture. 
sedge and weeds usually ap- 
of pasture where the 
enient is low and where other 
n im- desirabl itions are less favorable for 
pasic ever, € grasses and legumes. How- 
which ' "room sedge is not entirely re- 


stricted 


tions, Tt to land under these condi- 


ather, Mil land th may frequently be found on 
at has received lime and fer- 

applications, but because of 
r the. Proper 


grazing practices, clipping 
other unrecommended practices, 


the pest may become established and 
persist in pastures and hay fields. 

The most practical method of erad- 
icating broom sedge and other weeds 
from pastures is to crowd them out 
by providing more favorable soil con- 
ditions and by practicing pasture 
management that encourages vigor- 
ous growth of desirable legumes and 
grasses. Prevent reseeding by fre- 
quent clipping, especially by clipping 
before the seed heads have begun to 
form. 

Often pastures infested with broom 
sedge are in need of lime. When lime 
is needed badly, the required amount 
should be applied about 6 months to 
1 year before starting the fertilizer 
and manure treatment. A soil test 
will indicate the approximate amount 
of lime required. Once the lime need 
of the soil has been supplied, 2,000 
Ib. ground limestone, or its equiva- 
lent in other forms, applied once ev- 
ery three years will generally main- 
tain the supply. It is advisable to 
have soil tests made every 3 or 4 


years to determine the amount of 
lime actually needed. 

For very thin and poor pasture one 
of the best initial fertility practices 
is the application of 6 to 10 tons sta- 
ble manure per acre reinforced with 
50 Ib. superphosphate for each ton 
of manure. The manure from animals, 
along with the roughage not con- 
sumed, adds fertility and organic 
matter to the soil. 

When manure is not available, top- 
dressing with 500 Ib: 0-14-14, 0-20-20, 
or 4-12-12 to the acre should produce 
good results. 

It is usually necessary to repeat 
the above treatment every two years 
in order to maintain the desired vigor 
and productivity. 

Recommendations for fertilization 
of pastures in Pennsylvania have 
been presented by the agronomy ex- 
tension and experiment station staffs 
of the Pennsylvania State University. 
As is true in other states, the Penn- 
sylvania station urges soil testing 
and the application of lime in ac- 
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cordance with the soil’s needs. The 
lime requirement should be checked 
every two years, the station adds. 

The improvement of neglected per- 
manent pasture land in Pennsylvania 
would include the broadcasting of 500 
Ib. 0-20-0 or equivalent to the acre, 
and the spreading of 8-10 tons ma- 
nure an acre. Manuring may be done 
any time during the year when con- 
venient, but fall and early winter 
applications will permit grazing the 
following spring. Repeat phosphating 
and manuring annually until pasture 
is productive, then follow instructions 
for the maintenance of improved pas- 
ture. 

Fertilization on improved pasture 
lands begins with checking the lime 
requirement every five years, and 
liming as needed. When the crop is 
ladino or Birdsfoot Trefoil, broadcast 
late August or early September fer- 
tilizer at these rates: 400 Ib. 0-15-30 
or 0-20-20 or equivalent to the acre. 

For bluegrass and white clover, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Happening? 


That fertilizer trials on dry range land in California “Exceed fondest 
hopes,” was the message brought by Sidney H. Bierly, general manager of 
the California Fertilizer Assn. in an article describing pasture and range 
land development in that state. He told of highly successful results from added 
fertilization and presented data from a number of California experts on pas- 
ture and range use. 


The output of pesticides and other organic chemicals totaled 
570 million pounds, which was about 13% over the production figure 
for 1955, the U.S. Tariff Commission reported. DDT output was put 
at 138 million pounds. 


Production of superphosphate in May, 1957, decreased from the May, 
1956 output, according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Production for 1957 
was 211,642 tons; for 1956, 223,590 tons. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation decided that construction of a 
plant for the manufacture of anhydrous ammonia, owned and controlled by 
farmers and farmer organizations, “is financially feasible provided its capacity 
is not less than 150 tons of liquid fertilizer a day.”” A committee was to con- 
tinue to study the situation with an eye to laying further plans for erecting 
such a plant. 


That the full potential of fertilization of forest land can be achieved only 
through careful research was the essence of talks made at the recent meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Plant Food Assn. at Portland, Ore. The height, dia- 
meter, and value of trees are enhanced by the application of fertilizers, it was 
indicated, and the time required for maturity is shortened significantly. 


Production of urea got under way at the Vicksburg, Miss. plant of Spen- 
cer Chemical Co., the firm announced. Output of the plant will be some 10,000 
tons a year. 


Canadian sales of pest control chemicals increased 8% in 1956 as com- 
pared to 1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported. Sales in 1956 
amounted to $24,685,259, the report said. 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Branch of the Entomological 
Society of America attracted some 300 persons recently at Portland, 
Ore. Leslie M. Smith, University of California entomologist, was 
named president-elect; E. H. Littooy, Colloidal Products Corp., San 
Francisco, representative to the governing board, and H. H. Kiefer 
of the California State Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, was 
renamed secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. R. E. Neidig, vice president in charge of the fertilizer division of 
Balfour-Guthrie Co., San Francisco, Cal., retired June 30. He was succeeded by 
H. E. Ferguson. 


U.S. Steel Corp. officially opened its nitrogen plant near Provo, Utah. 
Industrial figures of the nation, the press and other guests were on hand for 
the occasion. Capacity of the plant is more than 70,000 tons a year of am- 
monia, nitric acid and ammonium nitrate. 


A major infestation of grasshoppers caused damage of about $1,000,000 
in northern California. Temperatures of well over the 100° mark aggravated 
the situation as the infestation progressed on two fronts. One area of 
500,000 acres of rangeland and orchards in the counties of Butte, Glenn and 
Tehama was covered by the pests, as were nearly 7,000 acres in the Santa 
Maria Valley in Santa Barbara County. 


General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., began 
operations of its Delta Works at Cleveland, Mississippi. The plant 
turns out cotton pesticides including various combinations of DDT, 
BHC, calcium arsenate, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, ethyl and methyl 
parathion, malathion and toxaphene. Both dust and liquid products 
are produced. 


The Carlsbad, N.M. mine of National Potash Co. was closed by a strike 
of members of the United Stone and Allied Products Works of America (AFL- 
CIO). The disagreement was over non-economic matters. 


A demonstration of fertilizer technology at the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority’s Fertilizer-Munitions Development Center at Muscle 
Shoals attracted some 400 representatives of the fertilizer industry 
from 33 states and territories. Demonstrations included use of diam- 
monium phosphate, and production of nitric phosphate and produc- 
tion of granular superphosphates by a continuous one-step process. 


Herbert H. Schwardt was appointed head of Cornell University’s depart- 
ment of entomolgy, to succeed Charles E. Palm who became director of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The consumption of fertilizers for the 1955-56 fiscal year e 
30, 1956 declined from the 1954-55 level in the U.S., the USA enon 
The annual consumption report stated that total consumption was 22,193,070 
tons, which was 533,392 tons less than the similar period of previous year. Only 
one region of the U.S. showed a gain in use of mixed fertilizers. This was 
noted in the three Pacific states of California, Oregon and Washington. 


There were several regions, however, in which gains were registered 
in the consumption of plant food materials, with the greatest Brg 2 this 
category being registered in the East North Central region comprising Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Use there was 
than in the previous year. 139,414 tons greater 


Investigation into the causes for the April 16 i 

r explosion at Monsa 
Chemical Company’s Nitro, W. Va. plant which took the lives of eight ona 
ers and destroyed a methyl parathion production unit, revealed that an in- 
strument failure started the chain of actions resulting in the explosion. 


The Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, reported that 
outb 
grasshoppers and cutworms were threatening crops. Because of ‘am ag 
on hand large quantities of pesticidal materials since a similar outbreak in 
1951, Saskatchewan officials reported that sufficient amounts of insecticides 
were available to cope with the situation. 
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What's Been ts weeks. 


Happening? 


That fertilizer trials on dry range land in California “Exceed fondest 
hopes,” was the message brought by Sidney H. Bierly, general manager of 
the California Fertilizer Assn. in an article describing pasture and range 
land development in that state. He told of highly successful results from added 
fertilization and presented data from a number of California experts on pas- 
ture and range use. 


The output of pesticides and other organic chemicals totaled 
570 million pounds, which was about 13% over the production figure 
for 1955, the U.S. Tariff Commission reported. DDT output was put 
at 138 million pounds. 


Production of superphosphate in May, 1957, decreased from the May, 
1956 output, according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Production for 1957 
was 211,642 tons; for 1956, 223,590 tons. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation decided that construction of a 
plant for the manufacture of anhydrous ammonia, owned and controlled by 
farmers and farmer organizations, “is financially feasible provided its capacity 
is not less than 150 tons of liquid fertilizer a day.”” A committee was to con- 
tinue to study the situation with an eye to laying further plans for erecting 
such a plant. 


That the full potential of fertilization of forest land can be achieved only 
through careful research was the essence of talks made at the recent meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Plant Food Assn. at Portland, Ore. The height, dia- 
meter, and value of trees are enhanced by the application of fertilizers, it was 
indicated, and the time required for maturity is shortened significantly. 


Production of urea got under way at the Vicksburg, Miss. plant of Spen- 
cer Chemical Co., the firm announced. Output of the plant will be some 10,000 
tons a year. 


Canadian sales of pest control chemicals increased 8% in 1956 as com- 
pared to 1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported. Sales in 1956 
amounted to $24,685,259, the report said. 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Branch of the Entomological 
Society of America attracted some 300 persons recently at Portland, 
Ore. Leslie M. Smith, University of California entomologist, was 
named president-elect; E. H. Littooy, Colloidal Products Corp., San 
Francisco, representative to the governing board, and H. H. Kiefer 
of the California State Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, was 
renamed secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. R. E. Neidig, vice president in charge of the fertilizer division of 
Balfour-Guthrie Co., San Francisco, Cal., retired June 30. He was succeeded by 
H. E. Ferguson. 


U.S. Steel Corp. officially opened its nitrogen plant near Provo, Utah. 
Industrial figures of the nation, the press and other guests were on hand for 
the occasion. Capacity of the plant is more than 70,000 tons a year of am- 
monia, nitric acid and ammonium nitrate. 


A major infestation of grasshoppers caused damage of about $1,000,000 
in northern California. Temperatures of well over the 100° mark aggravated 
the situation as the infestation progressed on two fronts. One area of 
500,000 acres of rangeland and orchards in the counties of Butte, Glenn and 
Tehama was covered by the pests, as were nearly 7,000 acres in the Santa 
Maria Valley in Santa Barbara County. 


General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., began 
operations of its Delta Works at Cleveland, Mississippi. The plant 
turns out cotton pesticides including various combinations of DDT, 
BHC, calcium arsenate, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, ethyl and methyl 
parathion, malathion and toxaphene. Both dust and liquid products 
are produced. 


The Carlsbad, N.M. mine of National Potash Co. was closed by a strike 
of members of the United Stone and Allied Products Works of America (AFL- 
CIO). The disagreement was over non-economic matters. 


A demonstration of fertilizer technology at the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority’s Fertilizer-Munitions Development Center at Muscle 
Shoals attracted some 400 representatives of the fertilizer industry 
from 33 states and territories. Demonstrations included use of diam- 
monium phosphate, and production of nitric phosphate and produc- 
tion of granular superphosphates by a continuous one-step process. 


Herbert H. Schwardt was appointed head of Cornell University’s depart- 
ment of entomolgy, to succeed Charles E. Palm who became director of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The consumption of fertilizers for the 1955-56 fiscal year 
30, 1956 declined from the 1954-55 level in the U.S., the USA enone 
The annual consumption report stated that total consumption was 22,193,070 
tons, which was 533,392 tons less than the similar period of previous year. Only 
one region of the U.S. showed a gain in use of mixed fertilizers. This was 
noted in the three Pacific states of California, Oregon and Washington. 


There were several regions, however, in which gains were registered 
in the consumption of plant food materials, with the greatest Bring this 
in the East North Central region comprising Ohio 

ndiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Use there , 
than in the previous year. 


Investigation into the causes for the April 16 explosion at Mo 
Chemical Company’s Nitro, W. Va. plant which took the lives of sasha. 
ers and destroyed a methyl parathion production unit, revealed that an in- 
strument failure started the chain of actions resulting in the explosion. 


The Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, reported that out 
grasshoppers and cutworms were threatening crops. Because of smn 
on hand large quantities of pesticidal materials since a similar outbreak in 
1951, Saskatchewan officials reported that sufficient amounts of insecticides 
were available to cope with the situation. 
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Sohigro Ureo Fertilizer is product of the SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMA, OHIO 


Gh 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO. (Below) has prepared a large 
number of advertising mats for use by its dealers in their 
local newspapers. Shown here are only three of many which 
deal not only with pasture fertilization, but with many other 
crops as well. Check item No. 3 on coupon. 
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SOHIO CHEMICAL CO. has prepared an informative mailing piece 
for its dealers to send to their customers. At upper left is front of 
folder and the back side where the dealer may imprint his name. 
Above is the opened-out inside of the folder. Check item No. 5, 
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rumen" bacteria this fall . . . and they’ll 
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perform microbe magic for you: 


* They'll poy you back next spring with 
plenty of yield-boosting dividends on 

your nitrogen investment 

* turn crop trash into humus in a hurry... 
improve soil tilth and water-holding capacity 


* convert Sohigro to leach-resistant 
ammonia fast... bank it in the soil 
all winter long. 
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The salesman was used to prospects 
hard to approach. He smiled warmly, 
as a pre-thaw measure, then ginger- 
ly opened the gate to the enclosure 
and came in. He sat down on the 
chair which was near, glanced curi- 
ously at the row of eight pencils on 
Oscar’s desk, at the bulldog-shaped 
container which held retrieved paper 
clips, and the glass bowl which held 
salvaged rubber bands, and his glance 
even strayed with Oscar’s to the sign 
on the wall, “Silence Is Golden.” 

“My name is Mike Emmons, and 
I’m from radio station KROZ at 
Wackmack,” smiled the salesman. 
“T’ve got an idea for a daily radio 


By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


A tall, dark haired young fellow in 
his early thirties, and with a thin, 
brown briefcase entered the Schoen- 
feld & McGillicuddy Farm Supplies 
Store and approached the railed-in 
office area behind which rotund Os- 
car Schoenfeld sat absorbed in paper 
work. 

“Mr. Schoenfeld?” asked the man, 
expectancy in his voice. 

Oscar did not look up immediately. 
He continued his figuring until the 
silence was almost embarrassing, 
then slowly he swung around, eyed 
the stranger coldly. “Yes?” 
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program for your store which will 
fit you like a glove.” 

“We're not interested,” Oscar said 
promptly, turning to his paper work 
again. “Advertising costs money, and, 
ach, we could stop advertising for 
three years and not catch up with all 
that money we spent.” 

This statement was only a slight 
dash of cold water to the salesman. 
He swallowed hard, then smiled a 
little sickly, and plunged ahead. 

“I thought of your firm first, Mr. 
Schoenfeld,” he said quickly, “when I 
got this idea. I told myself you and 
your partner are the logical people 
to sponsor the program I have in 
mind. You sell to farmers and this 
program would appeal to farmers.” 

“T don’t care who it appeals to,” 
Oscar said bluntly, trying to figure 
a discount. “Ach, I would not help 
pay a radio advertising bill even 
if President Eisenhower was on it. 
Everybody spends too much money— 
except me. It don’t burn no hole in 
my pocket.” 

The salesman was warming up. His 
hide was tough. “I’ve just goften 
back from a Wisconsin vacation,” he 
said smoothly. “Had a cottage on 
Lake Michigan and had a lot of time 
to listen to the radio. Do you know 
that the polka is very popular in Wis- 
consin, especially from Kenosha, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee and northward to 
Green Bay? Tune in on any radio 
station in that area almost anv time 
night or day and you’ll hear polka 
music. The people like it. And I’m 
told farmers love it, too.” 


“Moosic!” snorted Oscar. “Some 
storekeepers are crazy enough to 
play it all day long in their stores. 
Stores are for business. Let the 
women keep the moosic at home.” 


“Well, if farmers listen to music 
in their barns and on radios tied to 
tractors,” said the salesman, “it 
means that advertisers will get their 
message to those men. I’ve made a 
survey around this part of Iowa. 
There are lots of Germans, Scandi- 
navians, Austrians, and Poles and 
other Slavs in our listening area. 
They would go for a half-hour long 
daily polka program. We play a polka 
now and then, but we’ve never had 
a daily program consisting only of 
polkas.” 

“Ach, there won’t be one either if 
you expect us to pay for it,” Oscar 
growled. “If this was my business 
alone, I would not spend a cent for 
five years—just to catch up on what 
that Irisher partner of mine spent 
this year and last.” 

“IT must confess,” admitted the 
salesman “that lying around the lake 
cottage in Wisconsin listening to that 
polka music all the time I sort of 
got to like it real well. They’ve got 
some great bands. Gee, when Frankie 
Yankovic plays ‘Blue Skirt Waltz’ or 
Louie Bischel plays ‘Firehouse Pol- 
ka’ or when the Six Fat Dutchmen 
from New Ulm, Minn. play ‘Goose- 
town Polka’ you just want to get up 
and jump around a little.” 


“Ach, I’ve got a partner aroundt 
here that jumps, too,” Oscar half 
sneered. “He jumps so much he 
don’t come to work on time, and 
he always jumps around on promo- 
tions and forgets to jump into the 
country and make collections, that’s 
what. I’m sick of it.” 


“On one of those radio stations,” 
continued the salesman, “there is an 
announcer who calls himself Fritz, 
the Butcher, and he starts the pro- 
gram sayin’ ‘Hello everybody vot is 
listenin’ in.’ And he talks like that 
right through the program, including 
the commercials. Sponsors and audi- 
ence apparently love it. I thought—” 

The salesman looked speculatively 


at Oscar’s hostile face. 
that if your firm bought this pro 
I could make a tape recording on 
talkin’, talkin’ in that intey a 
German inflection you have te 
would add to the program.” 
“What's the matter with tno ,, 
I talk?” Oscar said stiffen.” 
don’t mince words, ach, I ¢ 
what’s what.” 
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“I mean, you have that interest 
in’ pitch to your voice,” replieq the 
salesman. “But if you don’t way 
to do it, we could use the Straight 
pitch appeal. And if you would like 
to have me get a co-sponsor On the 
program, I’m sure I could do tha 
That would cut the cost consider. 


ably.” n trans 
stimore. 
“I said no and I mean no!” Osa E. Et 
thundered. “Why don’t fellows jidalilbr at N 
you go get a goot job like Tillie ay for Sa 
me have, instead of just goin’ arounaflmmcialty 
trying to make people bankrupt?” ce, H. 
This statement brought a flush 4 mana 
the man’s face. “We are not bank , bece 
rupting people, Mr. Schoenfeld. Walk. 
are trying to open up new fields of. A. 
business for business men to tap fold sales 
extra sales. Fellows like us are a\Mimmbtilizer 
Ways Opening up new markets jms becor 


many fields. If it weren’t for us, thd 
country would stagnate.” 

“Yah, you open pocketbooks ap 
empty them,” Oscar snapped savage 


at 
depar 


ly. “But you don’t open mine. Hal. form 
pulled out a fat wallet and put it oiiMction ¢ 
the desk with a slap. “I got it whe le for 
I want it,” he added proudly. “Hava the D 
you?” 

The salesman rose to his feet, higiimtenden' 
smile gone. He knew when he wagiiw. Mic 
whipped. “Well, I’ll bet I’ll find some for p 
one who will take it. This progra enden 


is a good idea.” 

“Oh, you’ll find a sucker,” Osca 
agreed. “There’s plenty of them ey 
ery place.” 

Outdoors the salesman blinked his 
eyes and shook himself like a do 
shedding water. “The old timers al 
ways told me there were guys lika 
this, but I would never believe it 
Now, I guess I’ve seen everything.” 


W. A. Ackerman Named 
U.S. Borax Secretary 
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LOS ANGELES—W. A. Ackerma Bids | 
has been elected secretary of th@hade o 
United States Borax & Chemicalifriority 


itted 
ommoc 


Corp., it was announced recently bj 
James M. Gerstley, president. For 


merly assistant secretary of th the ¢ 
corporation whose headquarters 
in Los Angeles, Mr. Ackerman re -_ 


places R. F. Steel who was promote 
recently to the newly-created post 0 
assistant general manager. 

Born in Elizabeth, N.J., Mr. Acker 
man attended the University of Ari 
zona and then graduated in 1942 fro 
the Harvard Business School. Afte 
service in World War II, he Joined 
the Pacific Coast Borax Co., working 
in the tax and insurance department 
In 1951, after a brief term in the ac 
counting department, he was nameg 
assistant controller in the insuranc 
department. 

Last July, when the Pacific Coas 
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Borax Co. merged with the Unite@iunoy.p 
States Potash Co. to form the Unite@ibhosph 
States Borax & Chemical Corp. M Oniat 
Ackerman was made assistant secT@ill.53.0 
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broadcast annually during late a D an 
gust or early September, 300 Ib. 0-2 hich 
20 or equivalent an acre. If increase purplu; 
early production is desired, 
should broadcast in early ;. 
Ib. 10-10-10 an acre or equivalent TH... 
the acre. Agronomists warn not 4 bther | 
top-dress more than one-quarter 9H... 
per mature animal to be pastured. Hers 

Weed control is also an importan tate | 
factor in the maintenance of pint licat 
in Pennsylvania. To control CanaQi™,.. 
thistle and bull thistle in the 
stage, one should apply % 1b. rif ) th 
amine in the early spring, °F % ition,’ 
2,4-D ester. 


tary, the post he has held until now 


FALL FERTILIZATION 


(Continued from page 11) 
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Announces 
Nterestd rsonnel Changes 


gw YORK—The American Agri 


‘oq] Co. has announced 
Chemica 
‘allowing sales and production or- 
ization changes: 
H. Brown, formerly sales man- 
‘ at Alexandria, Va., has become 
’ manager at Baltimore. C. I. 


the Wa 
ning, « 
tell they 


interest, 


lied the horshead formerly assistant sales 
want at ‘Baltimore, becomes re- 
Straight nage for sales as manager at 
like nsib.e 


candria. 
B. Stalnaker, Jr., assistant 
nager of sales at Buffalo, N.Y., has 
4 transferred to a similar post at 


r On the 
do that, 
Onsider. 


Gloomicides 


Figuring the best approach is the 
honest approach, a girl we know 
forwarded the following entry to a 
TV show during its recent mink 
give-away contest: “I like Heaven- 
Seent Soap because I like mink.” 


The two fighters did nothing but 
circle each other, not a punch was 
thrown and the fans weren’t pleased. 

A bored silence settled on the 
arena. Then a spectator yelled, “Hit 
"im now while you got the wind with 
yer!” 


what must we do before we can ex- 
pect forgiveness of sin?” 

Horace squirmed, scratched his 
head, and finally replied, “We gotta 


sin. 
¢ 

The bride of a struggling young 
writer was the big success of the 
evening, and all the men at the 
party elbowed each other to dance 
with her. 

“She’s charming, old boy,” the 
host said enthusiastically to the hus- 
band, “and her dress is a poem.” 

“Not one poem,” answered the 
young writer, gloomily, “sixteen 
poems, five short stories and nine 


articles.” 
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The visitors to the US. from 
Europe shook their heads with won- 
der as they rode past the old people’s 
home. There a long row of rocking 
chairs oscillated briskly under the 
urging of their ancient occupants. 


bor’s front door open, stepped inside, 
and asked if anybody was at home. 
“Yes, we are, and we're very busy,” 
said a lady’s voice from upstairs. 
“What are you doing here at this 
time of day? Sit down and keep 
quiet.” The man obeyed once more, 
and when the lady and her small 
daughter appeared about five min- 
utes later, the lady was tongue-tied, 
but not the daughter, who said, “She 
thought you were Daddy.” 


“Look!” said one of the party. 
“These Americans keep up their mad 


itimore. 


¢ 


!” Edwards, formerly sales man- A vacationing suburban gentle- 
an i oe: Norfolk, Va. is now responsi- _A Sunday school teacher had been | man, we're told, was asked by his | Pace to the very end. 
‘illic and or sales as assistant manager of | giving her class a talk on behavior | wife to drop in on a neighbor the ¢¢¢ 


and what had to be done in order to 


ialty fertilizer at the New York 
go to heaven. When she finished, she 


other morning and give her an arm- 
ce. H. D. Coulter, formerly assist- 


Conscience is that still, small voice 
ful of chrysanthemums from the 


that tells a person the other fellow 


around 
rupt ” 


flush tle manager of sales at Greensboro, | said to one of the boys: “Horace, | garden. Obeying, he found the neigh- | may have a better lawyer. 
ot bank _ becomes sales manager at Nor- 
feld. Wa 


K. 

A. Brogan, formerly salesman 
1 sales supervisor for the specialty 
tilizer division at Carteret, N.J., 


fields 
) tap fo 


are al 
US, fertilizer sales, New York. 


F W. Sale, formerly superintend- 


& | MULTIWALL PLAN. 


Oks an at Detroit, has joined the chemi- . : 
| department at Detroit. J. A. Lay- 

ine. Halll. formerly of the New York pro- 4 

Dut it o ction department, becomes respon- 

it whemimle for production as superintendent 


the Detroit works. 

H.C. MacKinnon, formerly super- 
endent of production at the Sagi- 
w, Mich. works, becomes responsi- 
. for production as assistant super- 
endent at Carteret, NJ. R. L. 
heridge, formerly assistant superin- 
mdent at the Cleveland works, has 
come responsible for production as 
perintendent at the Saginaw plant. 
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artilizer Purchases for 
orea Announced by ICA 


VASHINGTON, D.C.—Internation- 
cooperation administration has is- 
ed a procurement authorization on 


lowers a 
Multiwall 


d world wide basis for fertilizer mat- ’ 
ials for Korea amounting to ap- user Ss 
roximately $1.6 million, 
cKerma Bids on this procurement may be h d 
of th@@Mhade on cash sales basis, but top over ea 
Shemical@riority will be given on bids sub- 
ently b¥MMMitted on a barter basis for Korean 
nt. ForgMommodities even if the cash offer 37 84 
of th@Mi& the equivalent of a barter trans- 9 
ters ICA says. 
man re 
romote Following are the fertilizer mat- 
| post off™m*tials which are wanted by Korea 


under ICA procurement author- 
ization numbered PA-89-230-99-G2- 
102, dated July 15, 1958. Contract- 
ing period is from Aug. 8 through 
Sept. 30, 1957 and the delivery 
date is set at Nov. 30, 1957—ni- 
trogenous fertilizer in form of am- 
monium nitrate 33/84% N; urea- 


446.5% N: and ammonium sul- 
fate 20/21% N, 
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66 minus 27 = 37,584. Loose logic? Not for a large 
agricultural chemicals’ firm 
whose Multiwall Packaging and 
materials handling system was 


Among the new proposals: using a lateral bag 
» conveyor for carloading. This 
is improvement alone speeded han- 
" dling and freed three men for 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5- star 


‘ Packaging Efficiency Plan 

done recently reviewed and revised ong. Set | other plant work. 

| Packaging Speciality | The complete changeover was 
Unite fertilizer in form of triple | Blaine Loudin. @ CONSTRUCTION _ made using existing equipment 
Phosphate 44/48% P,O,—super- buildings with only slight 
rp. 18/22% P,O;—and am- The 27 represents a reduction @ SPECIFICATION CONTROL gs y 
t secre sy.) “UPerPhosphate 6-16-0 to | in the company’s labor force | modifications. Capital outlay ex- 

op Bs ae ee makes available | from an original staff of 66. The pended by the company was paid 

ON clowing terms: ansaction | 97 584... seasonal dollar savings achieved following _back in less than 13 months. 


Barter provision: any offer to 


commodities hereunder, in- 


volving a sale price of $100,000 or 


This is a typical case of Union’s 5-Star Packaging 
Efficiency Plan in action. Write for full information. 


adoption of Union’s recommendations for more 
efficient, economical operation. 


ate A a made on a bid basis pursuant 

Ib. 0-20 os vitation for formal bids, and 

rcreaset express a willingness to accept 

d, agricultural commodities Better Multiwall performance 

A 4 omm j ; py 

is ful through better UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 

Es shall have planning your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 

ter ach bid/offer where price and other 

ured. hrs po the bid/offer are equal. Bid- 

1por tan that such agreement must 

an - etters of credit 

the but mvide that Payments for RE LT WAL 


b. will be made directly 


r % It hes ommodity Credit Corpor- 


PUNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


Signs in retail stores may be put into two categories. First, there 
is the label type of sign that has bare facts about the product or ser- 
vice it is designed to sell. Then there is the kind that talks to people, 
stopping their eyes and holding their attention while it puts across a 


selling message. 


One store manager tried an experiment in which he arranged a 
display of farm chemical products. The signs on these merely stated 
make and price. He changed them for signs that talk. 

The new signs put across a stopper message. Each offered a bene- 


fit—a reason why the passing pros- 
pect should stop and give his atten- 
tion to the merchandise. Each con- 
cluded with an appeal to action: “Ask 
about your insect problems.” 

Two weeks later, the manager 
asked his salesmen whether they had 
noticed any appreciable difference in 
customers’ interest in the section. 


“Difference!” exclaimed one 
salesman. “Man, they ask me about 
them. Many times a day, someone 
who came for another purchase 
makes an inquiry. They don’t all 
buy, but they sure are interested.” 


Talking signs won’t always produce 
such an appreciably better response 
than label signs. But they can be de- 
pended upon to work some improve- 
ment in nearly every case. 

What is a talking sign? It’s a sign 
that does these things: 

1. It prices the thing it is to sell. 

2. It attracts attention. 

3. It arouses the interest of pass- 
ers-by. 

4. It reduces the time needed to 
make a sale by providing vital infor- 
mation. 

5. It is an aid in uptrading cus- 
tomers. , 

The most important thing to re- 
member about talking signs is that 
each should apply pressure on an im- 
portant reason why people buy. Ask 
what is the real need this item satis- 
fies? Then use a short appeal to that 
‘need on the sign. 

With all of this, a good talking sign 
is simple. It isn’t wordy; its message 
can be caught by one who reads as 
he runs. 

To aid in simplicity and quick legi- 
bility, fanciness must often be sac- 
rificed. Fancy, involved curlicues may 
look good on a sign. But do they help 
to make its message read? If not, 
they have no place on it. No pen 
stroke which does not make a direct 
selling contribution has any place on 


a talking sign. Mere beauty isn’t 
enough. 


Too, there should be an invitation 


.to action. The dealer who experi- 


mented with farm chemical counter 
display signs did this by suggesting 
that the prospect inquire. The old 
line, “Buy now” is so trite that people 
hardly see it; it’s like “yours of the 
tenth instant received” on an old 
fashioned letter—and yet, with all 
its triteness, this corny line is better 
than no direct invitation for the read- 
er to act. 

Signs should help the sale along by 
giving necessary information. This 
doesn’t mean they have to be verbose. 
Only the most vital facts belong on 
a sign, and then only in the shortest 
number of words which can express 
them clearly. 


Bonnie Plant of IMC 
Shows Fast Growth 


CHICAGO—Production of concen- 
trated superphosphate fertilizers and 
feed phosphates at the Bonnie plant 
of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., has increased from 34,000 tons 
to 235,000 tons in three years, ac- 
cording to a progress report issued 
recently by the company. The firm 
has under construction new facilities 
which will double present output of 
the plant, which is located near Bar- 
tow, Fla. 


CALIFORNIA LAW 


SACRAMENTO — Senate Bill 802 
to permit the California director of 
agriculture, after investigation and 
hearing, to prohibit or restrict propa- 
gation and sale of fruit, nut or vine 
nursery stock produced from varieties 
found to be generally infected with a 
dangerous or detrimental virus, has 
been signed into law by Goodwin J. 
Knight, California governor. 


ILLINOIS HUDDLE—These entomologists from the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture and Natural History Survey are seldom found together 
during the summer and fall. That’s because they travel Illinois widely check- 
ing over the insect situation. Looking over some corn on the University agron- 
omy farm recently they are, left to right, Steve Moore, Clarence White and 
H. B. Petty. Mr. Petty prepares the weekly insect survey bulletin sent to 


newspapers, radio and TV stations and individual subscribers. 


homa. (USDA photo) 


PASTURE CARE SHOWS RESULTS—Aside from ample fertilization, pas 
tures also require constant maintenance. This striking photo shows the effects 
of mowing. Non-mowed pasture at the left contrasts the mowed land at right 
to illustrate the benefit of mowing at the proper time of the year (June) 
on grass improvement and brush control. The locale is near Woodward, Oki, 
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GRASS YIELDS MAY TRIPLE 


(Continued from page 9) 
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normal. The soil type is classified as 
a Melrose sandy loam. 

In both years we found that ap- 
proximately 100 lb. actual nitrogen 
(300 Ib. ammonium nitrate) applied 
to the pure grass plots resulted in 
about the same total yield as that 
obtained from mixtures of Ladino 
clover and grass containing approxi- 
mately 50% Ladino. The pure grass 
plots continued to show economical 
increases in yield up to about 200 Ib. 
applied nitrogen. 

The three grasses did not appear 
to be greatly different in total forage 
production at intermediate levels. of 
nitrogen fertilization. They differed, 
however, in their distribution of yield 
throughout the season. Orchardgrass 
was inferior in yield in the June cut- 
ting, but was much superior in after- 
math production. Split application of 
nitrogen during the season resulted 
in an aftermath production of 50% 
of the total yield for orchardgrass, 
while bromegrass and timothy had 
only 35 and 32%, respectively, of their 
total yield in the aftermath. 

We concluded that not more than 
60 to 80 lb. actual nitrogen should 
be applied to the first crop. Higher 
rates of nitrogen resulted in consid- 
erable lodging of the June crop, and 
especially in the timothy. 

One of the most important con- 
siderations in nitrogen fertilization 
of grasses is the flexibility in man- 
agement it permits. For example, 
nitrogen can be withheld from the 
first cutting on wet fields where past 
experience has revealed problems in 
harvesting the spring crop. Then such 
fields can be topdressed at one or 
more times throughout the summer 
to provide a good second crop for hay 
or for several periods of grazing. 

Nitrogen applied in the fall was 
less effective than nitrogen applied 
in the spring in one of the two sea- 
sons studied. Yields in 1955 from am- 
monium nitrate applied in mid-Octo- 
ber 1954 were nearly equal to yields 
from nitrogen put on in April 1955. In 
1956, however, the April application 
resulted in yield increases of 57, 54, 
and 64% for orchardgrass, brome- 
grass, and timothy respectively. Ap- 
parently considerable leaching of the 
fall-applied nitrogen occurred during 
~ winter and early spring of 1955- 
The results of our nitrogen studies 
to date, which include work begun 
in the Skowhegan area in 1956, jus- 
tify certain tentative conclusions re- 
garding the economic usage of nitro- 
gen on grassland containing little or 


no legume. These may be listed as 
follows. 


First as much as 150 Ib. actual ni- 


on, exte 
trogen an acre a year may be effici 
ently used on any of the higher yield 
ing grasses, providing adequate potas 
sium and phosphorus are also used 
Orchardgrass may justify somewhat 
higher rates of nitrogen because of 
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its superior aftermath production. i] histo 
Second, split applications of anal; 
gen are essential in any intensivammThe fe 
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program of nitrogen fertilization, but 
not more than 80 lb. nitrogen should 
be used for the spring crop, with the 
rest applied in one or more summe 
applications. 

Third, fall-applied nitrogen is sub 
ject to considerable loss by leaching 
particulary when applied to the bet 
ter-drained soils. 

This information is presented as 3 
progress report. The present studies 
will be continued for several seasong 
to evaluate the long-term response 0 
grasses to nitrogen. It can be con 
cluded, however, that one of the most 
important practices in economic for 
age production lies in a greatly in 
creased use of nitrogen on hayland 
and pastures following the decline 0 
the legume. 


Mosquito Control 
Program Announced eported 
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CHARLESTON, S. C.—A perma 
nent program to curb mosquitoes i 
spoil areas bordering this seapor 
city has been announced by the US 
Army Engineers, Charleston District 


The program will include continuagi: , 
tion of aerial and ground 
of the areas, and weekly inspection: 


by the district engineers, state and 
county health officers. 

Swarms of the insects have bee 
coming from marshy land. Clyde F 
Fehn, U.S. Public Health Service 
mosquito control specialist who has 
been studying the problem, said tha 
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the mosquito has “greatly increase (l) Ha 
along the East Coast and Gulf stateqggithan ¢ 
in the last several years.” produc 
three 
JOINS CONNECTICUT STAFF cay 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Lloyd V pk 
Edgington has been appointed to 
research staff in plant pathology 4 
the Connecticut Agricultural R, 4. 


ment Station. James G. Horsfall, @! 
rector of the station, said that DN 
Edgington will devote much of Ml 
time to research on diseases of pt 
toes. Dr. Edgington will also be om 
of the group of station scientists cons 
tinuing studies of Dutch elm diseas§ 
and its control. Dr. Edgington come 
to Connecticut from the Universit 
of Wisconsin, where he has cartie’ 
on plant disease research since ea! 
ing the Ph.D. degree there in 1956. 
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GREAT PLAINS 


(Continued from page 1) 


of production by hous- 
and industry. With the 
ulation to feed, this 
must produce 


taken out 
highways 

ing POP 
ve that each acre 
re. : 
d M. Stewart, Agricultural 
Service, Inc. Santa 
dent cf the AAI, 


tlin 
drous 
aliforni 


direc 
i started later. Now, Mr. 


rt said, 70% of NH; is in- 
96) and 30% applied through ir- 
gation. Amounts used range from 
» to 40 Ib. pure nitrogen an acre 
br grains on dry land up to 300 
» an acre for citrus crops. 


Stewart called for continued 
on safety. can be dan- 
rous to handle, he said, but is as 
fe as any farm chemical if han- 
bd properly. 

the AAT head 
Minded applicators that adequate 
urance programs are essential to 
operation of a sound business. 
hod credit policies and accounting 
sthods are also important, he said. 
The nutrient needs of Kansas soils 
pre outlined by Robert A. Bohan- 
in, extension specialist in soil test- 


e effici 
It is easier to determine the soil 


yield 
potasfmmeeds for nutrients such as phos- 
$0 usedimhorus and potash, he said. In find- 


g out what amount of nitrogen will 
oduce maximum results, crops and 
i] history is needed in addition to 
i] analysis, he said. 

The fertilizer needs of various 
ansas crops were explained by Dr. 
W. Smith, professor of soils and 
airman of the conference. 

‘The greatest opportunities for 
rtilizer programs are for forage 
d grain sorghums,” he said. 
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rhe ‘bet The tremendous potential for ex- 


pansion of irrigation was brought 
put by Russell Herpich, extension 
rrigation engineer. He predicted 
hat by 1960 there would be a mil- 
ion acres in Kansas under irriga- 
ion, or nearly double the number 
today. 


In grazing studies in east central 
ansas, reported by J. E. Braum, 
sistant agronomist, it was found 
Mat more grazing days per acre and 
ore pounds of beef per acre re- 
Ited on the pasture land with high 
tility levels. 

Southeastern Kansas studies were 
eported by F. E. Davidson, super- 
tendent, Mound Valley Experiment 
tation, There is a need, he said, for 
ore nitrogen and phosphorus. He 
bund no basis for the belief held by 
me that livestock must have extra 
inerals to make up for deficiencies 
f the soil. Salt is the only extra 
eed, he said. Trace minerals are 
bt lacking in locally grown feed. 


In Southwest Kansas, fertilizer 
studies reported by Roy Herring, 
assistant agronomist, Garden City 
Experiment Station, showed that, 
N general, response to nitrogen is 
id tha more likely to occur on soils which: 
creaseG@ (1) Have been irrigated for more 
'stateq@ithan three years; (2) Have not 

samp a legume crop in the past 
years; (3) Have not been 
oe fallowed; (4) Have pro- 
% high yields of non-legumin- 
od rops in the previous year; (5) 

© adequate irrigation water. 
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expressed concern over the 
- Y announced price increase for 
ammonia. “I am afraid 
a Pass it on to the farmers,” 
yes He said, however, that he 
Fone ae farmers would be us- 
ompetit orm of nitrogen, and “our 
Position will determine 
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fessor of soils, reported that he could 
see little if any benefit from sub- 
soiling. If there is any, he said, it is 
not enough to pay for the sub-soil- 
ing. On the basis of their studies he 
stated there is no reason to recom- 
mend deep placement of fertilizer, 
either. 


The need for basic research was 
stressed by Dr. Donald D. Johnson, 
associate professor of soils, Colorado 
State University. He explained with 
diagrams the present knowledge of 
how ammonia acts in the soil, and 
how plants utilize the ammonia. Man 
can do little more than cooperate 
with basic processes or try to modify 
them to his use. 


“If we are to modify such pro- 
cesses to suit our needs, then we 
need considerable basic research— 
fundamental studies in which no 
objective other than desire to 
know more of processes involved 
and the factors which control them 
are needed. The day may come 
when our practical research will 
come to a halt because we have 


forgotten or ignored the need for 
fundamental research,” Dr. John- 
son said. 


Reporting on fertilizer studies with 
native grasses in Oklahoma, Dr. 
Billy Tucker, agronomist at Okla- 
homa State University, concluded 
that “we cannot make recommenda- 
tions for fertilizing native grasses 
because of the encroachment of un- 
desirable winter grasses and weeds. 
However, fertilizer can be used 
profitably in years when a seed crop 
is desired.” 

Jack F. Criswell, AAI executive 
secretary, Memphis, was master of 
ceremonies for the banquet July 11 
held in the Wareham Hotel. 


L. C. Mitchell Wins 
First AOAC-Wiley Award 


WASHINGTON—Lloyd C. Mitch- 
ell, research chemist of the Food and 
Drug Administration, has been se- 
lected to receive the annual Harvey 
W. Wiley Award of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists. Mr. 
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Mitchell is the first winner of the 
award, which was established last 
year to honor the father of the origi- 
nal Pure Food and Drug Law. 

The award consists of $500 in cash 
and goes to the scientist who makes 
an outstanding contribution to the 
development of methods for the 
analysis of foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
feeds, fertilizers, pesticides and soils, 
or for use in general analytical chem- 
istry. A food chemist from the begin- 
ning of his career in 1909, Mr. Mitch- 
ell developed many methods of analy- 
sis for spices, cereals, dairy products 
and eggs. 
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| Industry Patents and Trademarks | 


2,797,144 

Production of Ammonium Nitrite 
Solutions. Patent issued June 25, 
1957, to George G. Joris, Madison, 
N. J., assignor to Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York. In a process 
for producing ammonium nitrite so- 
lution by contacting nitrous gas con- 
taining as nitrogen oxide constituents 
nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide in 
the mol ratio of at least 4:1 nitric 
oxide:nitrogen dioxide, said nitrous 
gas having nitric oxide concentration 
of at least 2 mol percent and inert 
gas concentration of at least 65 mol 
percent, with oxygen and at least one 
basic ammonium compound of the 
group consisting of the ammonium 
carbonates and ammonium sulfite dis- 
solved in aqueous basic solution, the 
improvement which comprises: main- 
taining at least a pair of communi- 


cating gas-liquid scrubbing zones; re- 
circulating through each of said zones 
a separate body of the aqueous basic 
solution; cooling the separate body 
of solution in each zone to tempera- 
ture between about 40° C. and about 
minus 5° C.; feeding into absorbing 
contact with the aqueous solution in 
the first zone at least part of the in- 
coming nitrous gas; continuing said 
absorbing contact in said first zone 
until %-% of the nitrogen oxide con- 
tent of the gas is removed from the 
gas fed thereto; continuously passing 
the increment in the body of solution 
in each zone except the last one to a 
body of solution of a zone following 
and continuously passing unabsorbed 
gas from each zone except the last 
one to a zone following, thereby. 
maintaining in the body of solution in 
each zone successively lower concen- 


tration of basic ammonium compound 
in contact with nitrous gas succes- 


_ sively less concentrated in said nitro- 


gen oxide constituents; withdrawing 
unabsorbed gas from the last zone; 
and withdrawing as product the in- 
crement in ammonium nitrite solu- 
tion from the last zone. 


2,797,148 

Recovery of NH; from a Gaseous 
Mixture Containing NH; and HON. 
Patent issued June 25, 1957, to Har- 
rison C. Carlson, Wilmington, Del., 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. The 
process of recovering ammonia from 
a mixture of gases containing am- 
monia and HCN which comprises 
passing said mixture through an aque- 
ous absorbing solution of ammonium 
hydrogen phosphate, whereby sub- 
stantially all of the ammonia and a 
minor portion of the HCN are ab- 
sorbed in said solution and a major 
portion of the HCN passes unab- 
sorbed from said solution, subsequent- 
ly passing through the solution re- 
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2,197,151 

Apparatus for Producing yj ting d 

Acid. Patent issued June 25, 1957, § ‘ nera 

Fredrich Schnur and Aloys Kraud 


Oberhausen-Sterkrade, and Fr 
Schaub, Duisburg-Hamborn Ge 
many, assignors to Ruhrchemie Ak 
engeselischaft, Oberhausen- Holte 
Germany. An apparatus for the ma 
ufacture of nitric acid by the a 
sorption of nitrous gases in 4 ligu 
comprising a tower having sever 
packed compartments arranged 
superposition, a bottom inlet for ; 
gases to be absorbed, a gas suctj 
pipe positioned within said tower an 
traversing said superposed compay 
ments, the pipe having an open tg 
extending above the uppermost layg 
of packing and having an outlet { 
exhaust gases at its bottom, an inid 
for the absorbing liquid, and a bof 
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tom outlet for the nitric acid, meg the 
for recycling liquid collecting at ty bn con 
bottom of each compartment in thalllha abu 
same compartment cap 
cooling means adapted to permit j to sai 
dividual control of cooling temperdiiliireen p 
tures in the recycling means of eacliliilm end 
compartment, collar-like vessels pas 
rounding said pipe at the top of eacllid subs 


compartment except the uppermog 
compartment, an annular opening j 
the bottom of each such vessel j 
proximity to said pipe, and inlet pipe 
traversing the wall of said tower an 
opening into each vessel. 
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2,797,154 

Treating Urine with Carbon Di 
oxide to make a Liquid Fertilize 
Patent issued June 25, 1957, to Yrij 
Kauko, Helsingfors, Finland. A meth 
od of preparing liquid animal manur 
containing urine for storage in th 
liquid state, thereby preventing nitro 
gen losses during such storage, whic 
consists in introducing carbon dio 


ide into said manure in amount suf the c 

ficient only to lower the pH of sai@mg in 

manure to below 7. tream 

ater f 

2,797,181 g bod 

Stabilized Dithiocarbamate Pestigj§nd sai 
cidal Composition. Patent issued Jun 
25, 1957, to Roger E. Drexel, Wil 

mington, Del., assignor to E. I. dq Prod 

Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wildijus Fe: 

mington, Del. A pesticidal composigl95s7, t 


Davis, 

Powers 
bmith-] 
process 
Pellets 
aining 
alt, 
levate 
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tion comprising an aqueous solutio 
containing a material selected fro 
the group consisting of salts of alka 
and alkaline earth metals in suflicie 
amount to contribute to the solutio 
at least 0.10 mol per liter of the c 
tion of said salt, and a dithiocarb 
mate selected from the group C0 
sisting of alkali and alkaline eart 
metal mono lower saturated an 
ethylenically unsaturated aliphatl 
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Production of Benzene Hexachlo 
ide. Patent issued June 25, 1957, 
Joseph A. Neubauer, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Franklin Strain, Barberton, al 
Frederick E. Krung, Akron, Ohio, an 
Frederick C. Dehn, New Marting 
ville, W. Va., assignors to Columbia 
Southern Chemical Corp. A meth 
of producing benzene hexachloride > 
catalytic additive chlorination of be 
zene with chlorine which compr'st 
performing the reaction in a liq! 
reaction mixture of benzene 4! 
compound selected from the grou 
consisting of acetic anhydride 
acetyl chloride, while maintaining th 
concentration of chlorine in the ™ 
ture between about 0.005 and 1.5 pe 
cent by weight of the benzene 4 
said compound and maintaining ' 
temperature of the reaction mixtu" 
below the freezing point of benzeM 


2,798,766 

Spraying Apparatus. Patent issue 
July 9, 1957, to Edward O. Nor! 
Westport, Conn. A spray device ©? 
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casing, a hollow 
rotation therein, 
d by said shaft having 
ll provided with open- 
ound through 


th the end of 
within said rotating 
e having a discharge 
ed adjacent the inner 
face of said head in 
th said first openings 
pray material from 
tly into said first 
sraying whereby the 
f the spray material 
twardly in a_ limited 
t around said head. 


faischarge the s 


jpheral segmen 


ssolver. Patent issued 
Alvadore M. Andrews, 
ssignor to A. M. An- 
and, Ore. In a fer- 


tric with said container 
\d abutting at its top end against 
id cap and extending downwardly 
to said container, and a filter 
reen portion secured across the bot- 
m end of said side wall portion, 
d passage means for passing into 
d subsequently removing from said 
wntainer water for dissolving said 
rtilizer carried by said cap, said 
bssage means being adapted at one 
d for connection to a source of wa- 
r, an opening from said passage 
eans through said cap within the 
bunds of said tubular wall portion, 
diverting valve in said passage 
beans for diverting through said 
pening and impinging tangentially 
mon the inner wall of said tubular 
de wall portion at least a part of 
e water passing through said pas- 
hee means to provide a body of wa- 
pr in said container swirling about 
e axis thereof, and duct means ex- 
ending between an outlet opening 
the center of said cap and an open- 
gin said passage means down- 
tream of said valve for conducting 
ater from the portion of said swirl- 
g body of water adjacent said axis 
nd said cap for said container. 


Production of Pelletized Nitrogen- 
us Fertilizers. Patent issued July 9, 
a7, to Dale Clark Kieffer, Russell 
pavis, and Herman Goldsborough 
powers, Norfolk, Va., assignors to 
pmith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va. A 
process for continuously producing 
pellets of a fertilizer composition con- 
alnng a hygroscopic nitrogenous 
prises forming at an 
evated temperature a liquid disper- 
on of said composition having as its 
pase an aqueous solution of said salt 
concentrated that it crystallizes at 
vom temperature, continuously mix- 
8 and tumbling with a stream of 
aid liquid dispersion a mass at least 
greater, by weight, of 
ed granules of said com- 
granules consisting pre- 
y of pellets in the size range 
€ desired product, thus forming 
ngs of said dispersion on said 
immediately solidifying 
coatings thereon, then continu- 
drying the coated granules, 


alt, which com 


y Controlled Gas Com- 
on for Ammonia Synthesis. Pat- 
y 16, 1957, to Sidney A. 
New York, assignor to Chem- 
struction Corp, Apparatus 
nthesis of ammonia compris- 
mbination a gas compressor 

nlet for a nitrogen-hydro- 
ure, an unloader and an out- 
€cting with a compressed gas 
! nverter, a hydro- 
y line having a constant 
8as holder in free communi- 
erewith, a nitro 
& with said hydrogen 
etween said compressor 


gen supply 


inlet and said gas holder, and means 
responsive to the quantity of gas in 
said gas holder for actuating said 
compressor unloader to vary the com- 


pressor capacity in accordance there- 
with. 


2,799,567 

Herbicidal Halocicycloheptenedediol 
Carbonates. Patent issued July 16, 
1957, to William K. Johnson, Dayton, 
Ohio, and Tad Le Marre Patton, Bel- 
laire, Texas, assignors to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. A compound 
of the structure 


x —0O 
ne \ 
\y 
H 


where X is a halogen atom having an 
atomic weight of below 100, Y is se- 
lected from the class consisting of 
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halogen atoms having an atomic 
weight of below 100, lower alkoxy 
radicals, and lower alkymercapto rad- 
icals, where said lower alkoxy radi- 
cals and lower alkylmercapto radicals 
containing up to 4 carbon atoms. 


Scientists Announce New 
Magnesium Finding Method 


ITHACA, N. Y. — A new, faster 
method of finding the magnesium 
content of mixed fertilizers has been 
published by two chemists of Coop- 
erative G.L.F. Exchange soil building 
division. 

William J. Tucker, manager of 
G.L.F. laboratory in Ithaca, and 
Henry E. vanThiel, senior lab i 
chemist, have perfected a determi- 2° 
nation which reduces the time to 4 
make the test from 1/2 days to only 
four hours. 


Plant Growth Regulation. Patent 
issued July 16, 1957, to Seward E. 
Allen, Overland Park, Kan., and Clar- 
ence W. Huffman, El Dorado, Ark., 
assignors to Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. The method of regu- 
lating the growth of plants which 
comprises applying to said plants and 
surrounding earth containing same 
an amount of nitrourea sufficient to 


regulate the growth of said plants. Their method is based on the fact 


that magnesium reacts precisely with 
chelating agents. The extent of the 
reaction is measured by using dyes 
which change color when the reaction 
is completed. 

The G.L.F. chemists worked six 
months to develop their method, now 
being used for several hundred tests 
a year in the G.L.F. laboratory. 


DECLARES 25¢ DIVIDEND 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Board of Di- 
rectors of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany today declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ a share on the 
company’s common stock payable 
September 16 to holders of record 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Millions of tons of high grade Triple Superphosphate have been 
produced in our large Tampa plants to supply many of the large and 
small fertilizer producers of this country, and, of course, many in 

foreign lands, with a Triple Superphosphate of highest dependability. 

We established, many years ago, high stant 


Millions of Tons... 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ards.of product 

through exacting chemical and physical analysis of every ton we pro. 

duce. We have maintained these standards and have improved upon 
them as progress in chemical and mechanical science dictated. We are 
today producing Triple Superphosphate as fine as there is available. i 


A product of very fine texture, small particle size that returns highest 
rate of ammoniation. A product that has received weeks of natural air 


curing to further enhance its chemical composition, and each batch 
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RIGID QUALITY CONTROL 
Through Six Basic Chemical and Physical Analysis 


HIGH WATER SOLUBILITY 
High Water Solubility is a Characteristic of all 


3 Grades 


RUN-OF-PILE 
Fine Texture, Highest Porosity, Large Surface Area, 
Small Particle Size, for Maximum Ammoniation- 


Granulation. 


There’s a BRADLEY & BAKER office near you. Their representative would be pleased to consult 
with you on your requirements and to advise on your most convenient delivery routings. 


RODUCTS 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


e-shipping conditioned to permit immediate inclusion into 
has been pre sh pp 8 
your processing. 


GRANULAR 
Dust Free, Free Flowing, Uniform Particle Size, 
Médium Hardness, No Bridging Over, for Direct 
Soil Application. 

COARSE 

For Intermediate Ammoniation to Produce a Semi- 
Granular Product. Also Affords Excellent Compat- 
able Mixing with Granular Potash, for Minimum 
Segregation, in Alkaline Grades. 


sar CORPORATION |; 


SALES AGENT: 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 East 44th Street—New York 17, New York 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 


Houston, Tex. 
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‘What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6610—Laboratory 


Pellet Mill 


The California Pellet Mill Co. has 
available a laboratory pellet mill 
which is claimed to have broadly div- 
ersified application in various chemi- 
cal industries. Essentially, the equip- 
ment is designed to compress loose or 
fine particles into hard pellets. Ad- 
vantages of the laboratory pellet mill, 
according to the company, are: Adds 
flexibility to plant operations by al- 
lowing the plant to make its own 
tests and experiments; better test 
control; no interruption in regular 
production runs because a regular 
pellet mill need not be used; and con- 
tamination due to experimental ma- 
terials being mixed with regular pro- 
duction runs is avoided. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 6610 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6599—Chemical 


The Crown Zellerbach Corp., chem- 
ical products division, announces in- 
creased production of dimethyl sul- 
fide, a basic and intermediate chemi- 
cal, claimed to be more than 99% 
pure. Company spokesmen said the 
chemical is useful both for its physi- 
cal properties and as an intermediate, 
but that it may find its major use as 
a raw material in chemical synthesis, 
for example, for making solvents, 
polymers and chemicals for agricul- 


ture. Reduced cost of the chemical is 
also announced. Secure a_ booklet, 
“Properties and Suggested Uses of 
Dimethyl Sulfide,” by checking No. 
6599 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6615—““Nurse 
Tank” Transport 


General Metals, Inc., is now in pro- 
duction on a new trailer-mounted 
“nurse tank” transport designed for 
hauling nitrogen solutions and liquid 
fertilizers from storage tanks to the 
farm and out to the field. It serves as 
a source of supply for trailer or trac- 
tor applicator units and is used in 
putting the solutions on the field. 


— 


The unit may also be used for trans- 
porting insecticides, weed killers, and 
other liquid products. The tank holds 
1,000 gal. It is made of aluminum al- 
loy to withstand 30 p.s.i. working 
pressure. To receive literature, prices 
and other information check No. 6615 
on the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 
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No. 6601—Toxaphene 
Folder 


The use of toxaphene insecticides 
to control various insect pests which 
attack tomatoes is described in a new 
folder issued by the Hercules Powder 
Co. The leaflet discusses typical ap- 
plications for the control of tomato 
hornworm, tomato russet mite, flea 
beetles, vegetable weevil, cutworms, 
tomato fruitworm, and blister bee- 
tles. To secure the folder check No. 
6601 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6588—Sulfur 


Brochure 


The Stauffer Chemical Co. has pub- 
lished a comprehensive 48-page 
brochure on sulfur. The brochure con- 
tains a description of production and 
refining techniques, statistics on the 
world’s production of sulfur, and 
notes on the various uses of the ma- 
terial. It also includes specifications 
for the several types of conventional 
and insoluble sulfurs used in industry 
and agriculture, and tabulations of 
the physical and chemical properties 
of sulfur in its different forms. A 
copy of the brochure, “Stauffer Sul- 
furs,” is available free on request. 
Check No. 6588 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6603—Technieal 
Data Bulletin 


Thiosemicarbazide, a reactive com- 
pound which behaves as a mono-acid 
base and is a strong reducing agent, 
is described in a new technical data 
bulletin issued by the industrial 
chemicals division of the Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. The bulletin de- 
scribes the product’s application in 
insecticides, fungicides, antibacterial 
agents and stabilizers. The four-page 
bulletin gives information on physical 
and chemical properties, typical re- 
actions, uses, literature references, 
and availability. Secure it by check- 
ing No. 6603 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to Croplife. 


No. 6605—Fly Killer 


African Pyrethrum Development, 
Inc., announces a fly killer for dairy 
barns that is “positive and economi- 
cal but completely harmless to cows 
and to consumers of dairy products.” 
The announcement was made follow- 
ing the establishment by official 
sources “that these qualities have 
been proven for formulations contain- 
ing Pyrethrum (PYR), the natural 
flower-base insecticide, in combina- 


tion with certain approved Synerg} 
which extend and increase PYR’s nos’ 
ural capabilities,” according to pe 
cials of the organization. The x ie. 
gized compounds are said to be . 
ly effective in the form of Sprays r : 
wettable powders or emulsions % 
booklet is available without chert 
Check No. 6605 on the coupon 7 
mail it to Croplife. and 


No. 6612—Turbine 
Type Mixer 


The T. L. Smith Co. has introduceg 
a mixer incorporating new desi 
principles. The mixer is said to ft in- 
to spots too low for many types of 
mixers and “mixes so thoroughly that 
it actually homogenizes the materi. 
als.” The mixer has a doughnut 
shaped mixing drum. The drive me. 
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chanism is located in the center of 
the drum. The drum shape is claimed 
to provide a “live mix” and eliminate 
dead centers in the mixing area. The 
mixer has application in the fertilizer 
and chemical industries, the manufac- 
turer states, and it is possible to use 
a forced air exhaust so as to dis- 
sipate fumes and harmful gases. The 
blade action gives virtually instan- 
taneous mixing for dry batches, ac- 
cording to the company. The mixer is 
made in three sizes: 17%-, 35-, and 
53-cu. ft. dry batch. It can be used as 
a stationary or portable mixer. Secure 
details by checking No. 6612 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6602—Fertilizer 
Bulletins 


Fertilizer application is the subject 
of three new farm service bulletins 
offered to agents, dealers and farm- 
ers in the Middle Atlantic area by 
the I. P. Thomas Division of the 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. “Side 
Dressing Fertilizer,” ‘Rotation Ferti- 
lization,” and “Economics of Ferti- 
lizer Applications” give detailed rec- 
ommendations on the various ele- 
ments required during the growing 
season, types of commercial ferti- 
lizers, and methods of application to 
supply sufficient plant food for profi- 
table yields. A reference table shows 
average composition of 39 common 
fertilizer materials. The bulletins are 
available by checking No. 6602 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6611—Weed 
Control Guide 


The soil building division, Coopera- 
tive GLF Exchange, Inc., has avail- 
able its 1957 chemical weed control 
guide. A copy is available without 
charge. Check No. 6611 on the coupon 
and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6614—Waste 
Drying System 


The Standard Steel Corp. has de 
veloped a new drying system for 
treatment of sewage sludge and in- 
dustrial wastes. The basic unit In the 
system is the Standard-Hersey rota'y 
dryer which can handle sludge of La 
80% moisture, reducing it to °” 
moisture, according to company offi 
cials. The officials state: “A saleable 
product of uniform particle size, fr 
able and non-dusty in character, 's 
obtained. This product can be treated 
to a definite pH (by adding ferrous 
sulphate to lower pH or lime to rals¢ 
it) and can be improved as 4 tat 
lizer by easy addition of nitrogen 4” 
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The process lends itself 


desi 
0 fit in ‘addition of chemicals. The 
Ypes of agp as an excellent mixer 
hly that rie sludge is a good carrier of 
Mater. 


iti cause of its bulky nature 

ithe area is available.” In 
» picture the pug mill (upper left) 
pds sewage sludge to the rotary 
er at the Broadway sewage dis- 
sal plant at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
e screw conveyor going to the pug 
| brings recycled dried product to 
‘x with the wet feed which is de- 
wed to the pug mill on a belt con- 
yor. Secure details on the system 
checking No. 6614 on the coupon 
hd mailing it to Croplife. 


io. 6608—Technical 
ulletin 


A technical bulletin (No. 5) on 
ethane (ethyl carbamate) has been 
epared by the organic chemicals 


4 


nter of 


‘laimed Food Machinery & Chemical 
iminate f™morp. According to the company’s an- 
>a. The fgguncement, there is a “growing in- 


rest in urethane” in the field of 


rtili 
pricultural chemicals (including 


anufac- 


to use feed killers, fungicides and insecti- 
to dis- Mgdes). Secure the bulletin by check- 
os. The fampg No. 6608 on the coupon and mail- 


bg it to Croplife. 


o. 6604—Carrier for 
iquid Toxicants 


instan- 
eS, ace 
1ixer is 
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Secure New literature has been prepared 
on the My the Minerals & Chemicals Corpo- 
life. ation of America on its product, At- 
pclay, a carrier for liquid toxicants. 
er dvantages claimed for the product 
e: Great sorptive capacity in high 
r low concentrations, with either 
subject Mgscous or “watery” poisons; pro- 
lletins dust bases, wettable powders 
farm- Maat are dry, free-flowing, lump-free; 
ea by Med Tapid, uniform impregnation. 
of the mgmpccure the literature by checking No. 
“Side ggpood on the coupon and mailing it to 
Ferti- oPlife. 
Ferti- 
d rec- 0. 6607—P iping 
s ele- 


systems 


rowing 

ferti- Ma Details of polyvinyl chloride pipe, 
ion to fm™metings, flanges and valves for use 
profi- fa’''" liquid fertilizers are available in 
shows prepared by Tube Turns 
mmon fal *stics, Inc. The picture gives a 
ns are flmmeSe UP View of the firm’s piping that 
on the MER V°S One of the liquid fertilizer mix- 
ife. ig tanks owned by the Washington 


doperative Farmers Assn. Advan- 
ages claimed for the piping are: Re- 


opera- 

avail- 
ontrol 
ithout 
oupon 


is de- 

n for 

id in- the attack of 

in the MmPecteq corrodents; is un- 


yY weather conditions; re- 


pulres no paint; and has long life. 


of be om details by checking No. 6607 
; offi- ife, coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
leable 

6609—Ant Film 

er, 

cated formulators, distributors 
srrous rs can now obtain copies of 
“raise °l0r-sound film on ant con- 


» Drepa 
ersity recently by the Uni- 


eorgia extension service. 
1S described as being “non- 


commercial, interesting, and authen- 
tic, and it affords a means for train- 
ing personnel in modern ant control 
methods, or providing a factual back- 
ground for ant insecticide sales pro- 
motions.” The film covers the life 
cycle, habits, and control of ants. 
Copies are available in black and 
white as well as color and it has been 
cleared for TV use. The running time 
is 13% min. Copies of film may be 
obtained on a free, loan basis. For 
full details check No. 6609 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6606—Cotton 
Mitiecide 


“Chipman 6199” is the product de- 
scribed in a technical service bulletin 
which has been issued by the Chip- 
man Chemical Co., Inc. The product, 
formerly called “Tetram 75,” and its 
recommendations for experimental 
use on cotton are outlined in the bul- 
letin. The product is described as a 
fine granular, non-duty organic phos- 
phorus compound which is readily 


soluble in water for spray application. 
It is claimed to kill spider mites and 
Suppress aphids. Secure the bulletin 
by checking No. 6606 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6613—Gravity 
Application 


A new gravity application kit, de- 
signed to provide more accurate ap- 
lication of fumigants, has been de- 
veloped by Fabricated Metals, Inc. 
The unit attaches to a tractor. Liquid 
flows by gravity from a supply tank 
through metering tubes that regulate 
rate of flow to ground applicators. 
From two to six outlet headers may 
be used. The kit is described in a 
data sheet available free. To receive 
it check No. 6613 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


Green Pasture Judges 
Named in Vermont 


BURLINGTON, VT. — E. Frank 
Myott, Enosburg, chairman, Vermont 
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agricultural stabilization and conser- 
vation committee, Winston Way, ex- 
tension agronomist, and Dwight 
Eddy, extension farm management 
specialist, will serve as Vermont’s 
three state Green Pastures judges 
this summer. 

These three men were to start 
judging Vermont's county winners on 
August 5. The judging continues 
throughout the week. ; 

Messrs. Myott, Way and Eddy se- 
lect the three top farms in the state. 
These farms will then be visited by 
the New England Green Pastures 
judging team about August 23. New 
England judges select the state win- 
ner in each state while seeking the 
top farm in the region. 


MAKES RESEARCH GRANT 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. — The 
Rockefeller Foundation has granted 
the University of Florida $9,000 for 
research in tropical soils. The work 
will be carried on by Hugh Popenoe, 
a graduate student. 


THE 


MULTIWALL MAN 


boast about quality 
production control 


E.L. Hassell of Gibraltar Floors listens to... 


Quality Control by Raymond means constant supervision during production 
to make sure every detail of your order is carried out exactly. Quality con- 
trolled multiwalls ‘‘pay off” in your plant...ask your Raymond Representative, 


A. P. WoLrr 
Detroit, Mich. 


J. J. GREENE 
Louisville, Ky. 


8. G. SHETTER 
Middletown, Ohio 


E. L. Hassell, General Manager of 
Gibraltar Floors, Inc., manufacturers of 
Dry Miz Concrete, Detroit, Michigan. 


M. F. KEANB 
Cleveland, Ohio 


C. L, Steen 
Charlotte, N. C, 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * 


Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Northeastern states. 


Vernon S. Gornto, "Mr. Safety,’ Retires 


One of the best friends of and most enthusi- 
astic boosters for safety in the fertilizer industry 
has just retired from active duty at Smith-Douglass 
Co., Norfolk, Va. He is Vernon S. Gornto, known 
to practically everyone in the fertilizer trade who 
who has anything to do 
with safety, and to 
many others who have 
heard of his devotion to 
the cause and his effec- 
tive leadership in seeing 
the germ of an idea de- 
velop into a going con- 
cern. 

Mr. Gornto has been 
with the Smith-Doug- 
lass organization for 
many years. He was a 
charter member and la- 
ter national chairman 
of the fertilizer safety 
- group and worked stead- 

_ fastly toward achieving 
V. S. Gornto section status in the Na- 
tional Safety Council, which the fertilizer industry 
presently enjoys. 

Some seven years ago, a group of a half-dozen 
men got together to discuss a subject close to the 
hearts of all of them .. . safety. Mr. Gornto was 
one of these men, and shared their recognition of 
the need for a serious effort to reduce the accident 
rate in the fertilizer industry and in turn to lower 
costs to individual fertilizer manufacturers. The 
idea needed a certain type of personality to fan 
the spark and to publicize the idea and in short, 
to do a selling job to the industry. That man 
turned out to be Vernon S. Gornto. 

At the past seven meetings of the National 
Safety Council in Chicago, where the fertilizer 
group held its sessions in connection, Vernon’s 
voice was heard in a significant way, even in re- 
cent years after he had been succeeded as chair- 
man by others of similar capabilities. 

He is thus a charter member of the fertilizer 
section, and in addition to his-having been general 
chairman of the group, also served as secretary, 
vice chairman, and lately as chairman of the legis- 
lative and insurance committee. 

Although he would be reluctant to accept more 
than a small share of the credit for the fertilizer 
section’s progress during the past seven years, the 
retiring safety expert has had a great deal to do 
with the development of the safety movement 
within the fertilizer industry. 

Starting out as a small group of zealous men, 
the movement now embraces every state in the 
union, plus Canada, and has accomplished a 40% 
reduction in the accident frequency rate of mem- 
bers during this time. National recognition has 
been accorded the group. 

Employed as safety director, director of fire 
prevention, and manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of Smith-Douglass, Mr. Gornto has brought 
about an enviable record within that company. 
In addition, he built an insurance program into 
the Smith-Douglass firm, that is recognized as be- 
ing unusually effective. 

Friends of Vernon’s frequently ask him how 
he found the time to accomplish so many things 
over the years. He states simply that he enjoys 
keeping busy, and that safety is such an important 
project in his life that it tends to keep him on the 
go all the time. 

Yet, in addition to his outstanding work in 
safety on a national scale, Mr. Gornto found time 
to attend to numerous local assignments. Here are 
a few of his achievements less known to the fertil- 
izer trade: 

He was a charter member of the fertilizer sec- 
tion of the Virginia Safety Assn., organized in 


1947. He served as chairman part of the time. 

Organizer and former general chairman of the 
fertilizer section, North Carolina State Safety 
Conference. The same for South Carolina. 

Organizer and served two years as general 
chairman of the fertilizer section of the Southern 
Safety Conference, organized in 1953. 

Charter member and former vice president, 
American Society of Personnel Administration. 

Charter member and former regional vice pres- 
ident, American Society Insurance Management. 

Charter member and presently serving as a 
member of board of directors of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina chapter of the American Society of Insurance 
Management. 

In his home town of Norfolk, Vernon is also 
kept busy. He is a member and former secretary 
of the Norfolk Kiwanis club; chairman of the fire 
prevention committee of the Norfolk Chamber of 
Commerce; member of the Norfolk Citizens’ Traf- 
fic Safety Committee; member of the Downtown 
Club of Norfolk; member and past president of 
Norfolk Toastmasters’ Club; and area governor 
of District No. 36, of Toastmasters International. 

One would wonder how such an active man 
could suddenly be satisfied to settle down in a 
rocking chair and watch the parade go by. The an- 
swer is, he won't. 

Vernon has announced his launching of “In- 
surance Unlimited,” a Virginia corporation of 
which he is president and principal stockholder. 
In addition to directing the activities of the insur- 
ance business (in which he expects to handle the 
business of various fertilizer manufacturing firms), 
he will be working as an insurance consultant. 

All of his friends throughout the trade will 
join in wishing him well as he begins a new career 
after completing a highly successful previous one. 


Tax, Wage Policies Exert 
Extra Pressure on Farm 


Government farm programs have a big influ- 
ence on the income earned by farmers of the U.S., 
but at the same time, these programs do not 
exert as much influence in that direction as do 
government tax policies and industrial wage pol- 
icies, according to an executive of the Coopera- 
tive Grange League Federation Exchange, Ithaca, 
New York. 


In a recent talk before some 250 execu- 
tives of the GLF who operate in the states 
of New York, New Jersey and northern 
Pennsylvania, Charles N. Silcox, general 


manager of GLF Exchange, expressed this 
idea. 


“All of the talk about cutting government ex- 
penditures will have little effect so long as the 
laws remain on the books which require that 
these expenditures be made,” he said. 

Unimpressed by the economy wave in Con- 
gress Mr. Silcox stated, “It is wishful thinking 
to believe Congress is going to reduce the present 
budget enough to have any substantial effect on 
our present tax rate.” 


The present national economy assures 
Northeast farmers of continuing good mar- 
kets for their products, he predicted. 


“Farm income is on the increase,” the speaker 
noted, “but the increase is being continually off- 
set by higher costs over which the farmer has no 
control, mainly labor and taxes.” 

The observations made by Mr. Silcox about 
the farmer are no doubt true, and some of these 
principles might also be applied to business in 
general. As upward spirals tend to continue in 
non-farm enterprises, they keep exerting more 
and more pressure on the well-known “squeeze” 
that has pestered farmers for a long time. 
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Fall Field 
6—Annual Agronomy 
> University of Nebraska, Lin- 
colt; Clinton Hoover, extension 
agronomist, chairman. 
Det. o9—Grassland Farming Confer- 
ence, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick, NJ 7 


ppITOR’S NOTE—The listings 


Cations above are appearing in this column 
lation or the first time this week. 

stribu- 

tilizer Haug. 13-14—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
; and Summer Meeting, Ohio Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 


ry is tural Experiment Station, Secre- 
basis tary. 

sae Aug. 14— Connecticut Agricultural 
pe Experiment Station Field Day, Mt. 

sical Carmel, Conn., Dr. James G. Hers- 

r this fall, New Haven, director. 

iption ug. 91-22—Shell Nematology Work- 

le the shop, Orlando Municipal Auditori- 

um, Orlando, Fla. 

ug. 26-28—American Society for 

Horticultural Science, annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with annual 
meeting of American Institute of 
Biological Sciences, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. 

erly, 28-31—Soil Conservation Soci- 

e E. ety of America, Annual Conven- 

Edi- tion, Asilomar, Cal. 

Sept. 4—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 

' ence, Campbell House, Lexington, 

Lin ad 

Vet- Sept. 4-6— National Agricultural 

ager; Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting 

dver- Essex & Sussex, Spring Lake, NWJ., 
L. S. Hitchner, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., Executive Sec- 

ener, retary. 

5-6—Great Lakes States Anhy- 

pt drous Ammonia Meeting, Michigan 

Vice tae University, East Lansing, 

ecre- 

Man- Sept. 8-15—International Congress of 

ation Crop Protection, Hamburg, Ger- 

stant many. 

Man- Sept. 24-25—New England Fertilizer 
ction Conference, Bald Peak, Colony 
Club, Melvin Village, N.H. 

Oct. 2-4—Eleventh Annual Beltwide 

Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
nore, Shreveport, La, 
Oct. 8—New Jersey Fertilizer Con- 
uite pence, Rutgers University, New 
N.Y 

Oct. 8-5—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn, Annual Convention, 
stant Sun Valley, Idaho, Leon 8. Jack- 
141 Bldg., Portland 4, Ore., 
Tel. Oct. 7-8— Western Agricultural 

Kenwood Ave., San 
» Cal, Executive Secretary. 

Oct. 14—Sixth Ann 
-_ the Bel ual Sales Clinic of 
Chemi Assn., American 

ca 
2. ociety, Hotel Roosevelt, 

0 
sociation of Official Agri- 
Moetin hemists, 1st Annual 
ung Wil 8, Washington, D.C., Dr. 

min Fr Horwitz, Box 540, Benja- 
OF- y; anklin Station, Washington, 
secretary-treasurer. 
tray Conference on Chemical 
Procedures for Industry 
ham Hata control Analysts, Shore- 
as otel, Washington, D.C. Spon- 

stitute” National Plant Food In- 

Oct, 

Fertig sociation of American 
finn. Relatic ontrol Officials (States 
ns Commit 
an.) 17), Shoreh tee, 8 p.m. Oct. 

DO, B.D. washington, 
[TERN Clemson, 8.0, Box 392, 


Secreta 
Oct, 21-29% ry-Treasurer. 


tional Safet 
tel, Chicago, 


rtilizer Section, Na- 
Congress, LaSalle Ho- 


Oct. 29-30—Seventh Annual North- 
west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. 


Oct. 29-81—Entomological Society of 
Canada and Entomological Society 
of Alberta, Annual Meetings, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Second Annual 
Southern Fertilizer Conference and 
Second Annual Southern Soil Fer- 
tility Conference, Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer Assn. 
34th Annual Convention, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 


Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Nov. 13-15—National Aviation Trades 
Assn., Annual Convention, Hotel 
Adolphus, Dallas, Texas. 


Nov. 17-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Convention, 
Netherland-Hilton H ot e1, Cincin- 
nati, Muriel F. Collie, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dec. 1-3—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 


Dec. 2-5—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., Executive Secretary. 


Dec. 2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
32nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merk], 
Box 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Dec. 9-12—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Dec. 10-12—WNorth Central Weed 
Control Conference, 14th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Savory, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lyle A. Derscheid, agronomy 
department, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, Program Chair- 
man. 


Dec. 11-18 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 


Dec. 12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1958 

Jan. 7-8—Texas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 

Jan. 13-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, joint meeting, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 21-28—California Weed Confer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 

Feb. 13-14—Agronomists-I ndustry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill., Executive 
Secretary. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

June 15-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, Ww. 
Va. 

June 25-27—Pacific Branch, Entomo- 
logical Society of America, San 
Diego, Cal. 

July 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


IMC Promotes Two 


In Research Division 


CHICAGO—The promotion of two 
scientists in the research division of 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp. has been announced by Dr. I. 
M. LeBaron, vice president in charge 
of research. 


Dr. M. B. Gillis was named director 
of research succeeding Dr. LeBaron, 
and Dr. William C. Knopf, Jr., was 
appointed assistant director of re- 
search, with broad responsibilities in 
all areas of the division. 


Dr. Gillis became associated with 
IMC in 1945 through a fellowship at 
Cornell University sponsored by the 
company. He received his Ph.D. in 
1947, and since has held several im- 
portant research positions, his last 
being assistant director of research 
for organic and biological chemical 
sciences. 


Dr. Knopf joined IMC in 1951 as 
supervisor-manager at the Florida 
Experiment Station and two years 
later was transferred to the Skokie, 
IlL, laboratories. In 1956, he was 
made assistant director of research 
for inorganic chemical sciences and 
physics. 


Douglas Markets Dual 
Purpose Insecticide 


KANSAS CITY—Topkote “77,” a 
new ready-to-use combination sur- 
face protective spray and surface fu- 
migant, has just been marketed by 
the Douglas Chemical Co. of 420 E. 
16th Ave., North Kansas City 16, 
Mo. 

Topkote “77,” a dual purpose in- 
secticide, fumigates the grain surface 
killing any insects present, and leaves 
a residual coating that continues to 
protect the grain surface from migra- 
tory insects, the company said. It can 
be applied with either a hand spray- 
er or a fog generator. 

The spray is designed for insect 
control in mills, terminals, box cars, 
bakeries, and similar areas. One gal- 
lon will protect about 1,000 sq. ft. of 
grain surface; it is harmless to grains 
when used as directed, the company 
said. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted untii 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commefcial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, products 
and serviees accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
Vv 


MODERN FERTILIZER PLANT WITH 
granulating equipment, for sales, lease or 
consolidation through exchange of stock. 
Iowa location. Ownership does not have 
adequate time to devote to management. 
Reply from owners. Address Ad No. 2874, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


| HELP WANTED | 
v 


FERTILIZER SUPERINTENDENT — ES- 
tablished fertilizer mixing plant with 
acidulation process has a challenging op- 
portunity for an experienced superin- 
tendent. 25,000-ton annual volume. Prefer 
a man with some college chemistry. Con- 
fidentially describe your experience and 
education. State age and salary require- 
ments. Address Ad No. 2946, Croplife, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


CROP DUSTER KILLED 
ROSWELL, N. M.—Ray C. Hen- 
derson, 44, crop-dusting pilot, was 
killed near here when his plane 
caught a guy cable running to a 
Walker Air Force Base structure. He 
crashed on the John Allen farm. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 


Abbott Laboratories 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 

Nitrogen. Division 
American Potash & Chemical Corp....... il 
American Potash Institute 
Anco Manufacturing & Supply Co. ...... 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Atkins, Kroll & Co. 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. ...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Blue, John, Co. 
Bonneville, 
Bradley & 
Broyhif] Company 
Burkhard? Larsen Co. 


Chase Bag Co. 
Chemagra: Corp. 
Chemical & Industrial Corp. ............- 
Chemical Insecticides Corp. 
Clover Chemical Co. 
College Science Publishers ............+. 
Collier Carbon & Chemical Corp. ....... 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. .... 


Davison Chemical Co. ’ 
Deere & Co., Grand River Chem. Div. ... 
Dempster Mill Mfg Co 

Dow Chemical Co. 
E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ... 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. .......+--+++ 


Eastern States Chemical Corp. ......... 
Emulsol Chemical Corp. 


Flexco Products, Inc. 
Frontier Chemical Co. 


Bead River Chemical Div. of Deere & Co. 


Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Hayes & Stolz 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hough, Frank H., Co. 
Hypro Engineering Co. 


Industria! Fumigant Co. 
international Minerals & Chemical Corp... 5 


Johns-Manvilie Corp. . 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co. 
Kraft Bag Corp. 18 


Larvacide Products 


Markley Laboratories 
Meridith Pub. Co. 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp. 
Mississippi River Chemical Co. .......... 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & 


Dye Corporation ee 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. .......... 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Pennsalt of Washington Div. of 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
Phillips Chemical Co. 
Potash Company of America 
Pringle, Ashmead F., Jr. 


Riverdale Chemical Co. 


Shell Chemical Corp. 
Simonsen Mfg. Co. 
Sinelair Chemicals, Ine. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Inc. 
Sole Chemital Co. 
Southern Nitrogen Co. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Spraying Systems Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Successful Farming 


19 
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Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. ........+..+ 15 
U. S$. Phosphoric Products Division ....... 19 


U. S. Potash Co. 
U. 
U. S. 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. ....ssesseees 
Western Phosphates, Inc. 


MEETING MEMOS | 
dition, 
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Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S$. Rubber Co. ; 
Niagara Chemical Division, Food ae 
17 
| 
Tennessee Corp, 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co. ...........+. 2 
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Croplife is the weekly newspaper for all 
phases of the industry from the manufac- 
turers of basic chemicals down the produc- 
tion and distribution chain through the 

retail dealers. Croplife reaches all the key 
men in the industry. These groups are 
reading Croplife: 


e Fertilizer manufacturers, mixers and suppliers of 
fertilizer ingredients 


e Formulators of Pesticides, Herbicides and other 
Farm Chemicals 


e Retail Dealers selling fertilizer, farm chemicals 


and other farm supplies; Custom Sprayers, Pest 
Control Operators, and Nurserymen 


¢ Farm Advisor Group—county agents, agriculture 
department officials, extension and experiment 


station personnel, soil conservation men, bankers 
and consultants 


New York, 551 Fifth Ave. 


Murray Hill 2-2185 
Minneapolis, 2501 Wayzata Boulevard 


Federal 2-0575 


Business Publications 


Member of National Member of Business 


Publications Audit 


Serving the 
Chemical 
Industry ... 


Croplife, with a publishing schedule every 
168 hours, is reporting news to the industry 
while it’s still news! A staff of 21 crack 
newsmen in key US. cities and backed by 
100 special correspondents provides the stop- 

press coverage of the industry required by 

readers who make the command decisions. 
Croplife’s unique distribution plan per- 
mits advertising (1) on the national level to 
the manufacturing core of the industry, and 
(2) on the regional basis to the marketing 
segment of the market. Ask a Croplife 
representative to elaborate on this in terms 
of your product! 


Your advertisement in Croplife will 


share the impact and import of Croplife as 
it reports weekly to the men who create 
action in the agricultural chemical field. 


Croplife for richer, field 


Chicago, 2272 Board of Trade Bldé 


Harrison 7-675 


Kansas City, 612 Board of Trade Bldé. 


Victor 2- 
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